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‘Standard’ 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One Piece Lavatories 
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F you equip your house with “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Baths and One-Piece Lavatories, 
not only will it be worth more to you in actual money, because of these fixtures, when you 
come to sell, but you will also have what is more vitally important,—the constant assurance 

that it is absolutely sanitary while you are living in it. 
If you are thinking of having a new bath or lavatory or entire new bathroom equip- 
ment, you will find our elaborately illustrated handbook, ‘* MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,”’ of the greatest help. It gives expert advice on every phase of the 
subject and shows many attractive rooms, giving approximate cost of each fixture in 
detail with suggestions for decoration. Sent free on request, together with our 
dainty booklet, “For Beauty’s Sake,” which describes the “Standard” Portable 
Shower and tells of the close relation of shower bathing to health and vigor. 
The fixtures shown in this illustration are Copley Lavatory and Sitz Bath 

CAUTION—Every piece of Standard” Ware bears our guarantee “GREEN and GOLD” label and has our 
trade mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade mark are on the fixture it is not 

Srandard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 
cnttarnss wae Standard Sanitary Mf. Co.srris: 
In London: 22 Holborm Viaduct Dert.M. PITTSBURG. PA. Building. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


The Temper of the Seventeenth Gentury 
in English Literature. 


(Clark Lectures given at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1902-03.) 
By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard College. 


. ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. 
. THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE DRAMA. 

. THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA. 

. THE DIVERGENT MASTERS OF LYRIC POETRY. 
y. THE DISINTEGRATION OF LYRIC POETRY. 


. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROSE. 
THE BIBLE AND BACON. 


CONTENTS 
VIL. 


8vo, $1.50 net (postage 16 cents). 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROSE. 
RALEIGH, BURTON AND BROWNE. 


THE EARLIER PURITANISM. 

THE LATER PURITANISM. 

MILTON BEFORE THE CIVIL WARS. 
THE MATURITY OF MILTON. 

XII. THE AGE OF DRYDEN. 


Vit. 
IX. 
x. 
XI. 





POEMS OF CHILDHOOD 


By EUGENE FIELD. With eight full-page il- 
lustrations in colors and title-page design by 
MAXFIELD PARRISH. Royal 8vo, $2.50. 
“A beautifully made small quarto with striking illus- 

trations and a cover which is happily audacious. The 

illustrative work, like the verse, is wholly out of the 
common, the volume forming an exceptional piece of 
book making for children.”—The Outlook. 





MUSIC AND OTHER POEMS 


By HENRY VAN DYKE. 


$1.00 net (postage 10 cents). 

“In whatever medium of expression he works, Dr. Van 
Dyke goes straighttothemark. Whatever he does bears 
the stamp of vigor of thought, clear-cut ny? oe and 
deliberate and thorough workwnnnship. e facility he 
has acquired is ‘the result of forgotten toil’.”” 

—Hamilton W. Mabie in the Oentury Magazine. 





THE INFERNO OF DANTE 


Translated, with notes, inte English verse. 


By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


$1.50 net (postage 13 cents). 


A new translation into the English ten-syllable line, without rhyme (which has a very close affinity 
with Dante’s verse), and an accurate and almost literal rendering of the original text without sacri- 
ficing the just claims of the laws of rhythm and accent of English verse. 





COREA: THE HERMIT NATION 


Seventh Edition. 
By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 
With new map and illustrations. 8vo, $2.50 


Brings the story of Corea to date, by the addition 
of four new chapters. 





FETICHISM IN WEST AFRICA 


By REV. ROBERT HAMILL NASSAU, 
M.D., S.T.D. 
With 12 full-page illustrations. 
$2.50 net (postage 15 cents). 
“It would be difficult to find a more interesting book.” 
—New York Sun. 





HISTORY OF ANDREW JACKSON 


By AUGUSTUS C. BUELL, 
Author of ‘‘Paul Jones, Founder of the American Navy.’ 


In two 8vo volumes, with portraits, plan, etc. 


$4.00 net (expressage 38 cents). 


“Mr. Buell, it should be said, made excellent use of his abundant material. The most casual reading of his work 


is sufficient to show what pains he took to sift all the evidence on disputed points and to 
step. But no one is likely to rest content with a casual — for the 
g rec’ 


umes is that of enthralling interest... . To the stirrin; 


secure accuracy at eve! 
hich chiefly distinguishes the vol- 


ualit 
z. a literary charm which 


Wi 
of facts Mr. Buell has added 


must give his work a high place among American biographies.""—Newark Daily News. 





THE DIVORCE PROBLEM: 


Robert Grant’s Distinguished Novel 
THE UNDERCURRENT 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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These are a few of the features arranged for 1905. 


THOREAU’S UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL 


The intimate reflections of this remarkable man. 
Copious extracts will appear in small installments 
introduced in January, 1905, by an essay by BRAD- 
FORD TORREY, the Editor of the Journal. 


A brilliant series of anonymous letters, the 
author of which has obvious reasons for remaining 
unknown. The public men to whom these letters 
are addressed will forgive their occasional wicked- 
ness in consideration of their wit. 


The complete novelette by Miss Sherwood, pub- 
lished in THE ATLANTIC a year ago, stamped 
her as a writer of the first quality. A longer story 
from her pen, “The Coming of the Tide,’’ will 
follow “‘Isidro’’ as the leading serial for 1905. 

It is just a love story, with a woman and a man, 
a few other men and women, a dog and the sea— 
all of it exquisitely written, and gleaming with 
poetry and humor. 


Few Americans have led so varied a life as C. G. 
Leland, author of the famous “Hans Breitmann 
Ballads.’’? These biographical papers by his niece, 
Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, reveal the many-sided 
character of this remarkable man and narrate his 
adventures. 


Papers replete with humor and philosophy on 
‘The Country Store,” ‘“The Grange,” etc. “‘First- 
hand Reports of Experiences in the Everyday Life 
of a Prison Chaplain,” ““A Census Taker,” “A 
Newspaper Woman,” “‘A District Attorney,”’ etc. 
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EXPERIENCES 
IN VARIOUS 
CALLINGS 








Political articles and Social 


Studies of the first importance will appear in each issue, but naturally cannot-be 
definitely announced, as THE ATLANTIC follows the daily life of the country, and 


cannot foresee events. 


tributors’ Club will be continued. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE: 


Send four dollars now and receive THE ATLANTIC for 1905, with the 
October, November and December issues of 1904 free, or send fifty cents 
for atrial subscription (October, November and December), and remit for 
1905 when you are sure you want it. 


35 cents a copy 


Important book reviews and literary essays and the Con- 


$4.00 a year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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Mioncure D. Conway’s Reminiscences 


‘“* Such a life as this deserves the enduring record given it by Mr. Conway in his two exten_ 
sive and noteworthy volumes. Astonishingly full in its own activity and influence, Mr. Con- 
way’s life is made“all the more remarkable and complete through its association withthe great 
minds with which he has been directly associated through more than half a century. Its sub- 
stance is vivid and magniloquent ; it is an abstract and chronicle of its time, an observatory 
from which we can look,upon the great events of an extended period during which our people 
and our country were making clear their right to a high place among the nations of the 
world.”—Boston Transcript. 

Two volumes, with portraits and facsimile letters. $6.00 net. Postage extra. 




















Far and Near 


By John Burroughs 


Outdoor papers containing Mr. Burroughs’s 
observations in Alaska, Jamaica and on the 
Hudson. $1.10 net. Postage 11 cents. 


Nature’s Invitation 
By Bradford Torrey 


Nature Studies in New Hampshire, Florida, 
Texas and Arizona. $1.10 net. Postage extra. 


Dante’s De Monarchia 


Translated by Aurelia Henry 


A clear, adequate translation of Dante’s 
famous essay on Government, hitherto in- 
accessible to the general reader. $1.25 
net. Postage, 11 cents. 











The Amateur Spirit 
By Bliss Perry 


A plea for the union, in the various activi- 
ties of life, of professional skill with the 
enthusiasm of the amateur. $1.25 net. Post- 
age 9 cents. 





Compromises 
By Agnes Repplier 


Brilliant discursive and literary essays, 
full of humor and entertainment. $1.10 net. 
Postage extra. 





Bits of Gossip 
By Rebecca Harding Davis 


_Interesting recollections which throw many 
sidelights on the personalities of New Eng- 
land authors. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 





Letters of John Ruskin to Charles Eliot Norton 


‘They reveal the lovable personality of the writer more clearly than it has ever before 


been shown us.”’—The Dial. 


Two volumes, with many interesting portraits. $4.00 net. 


Postage extra. 





Routine and Ideals 
By LeBaron R. Briggs 


Dean wa ged essays are always practical 
and helpful to men and women. $1.00 net. 
Postage extra. 


Science and Immortality | 


By William Osler 
A noted physician’s contribution to the 
discussion of immortality. 85 cents net. 
Postage extra. 








Where Does the Sky Begin? 
By Washington Gladden 
A series of discussions of the great themes 
of the spirit’ with the purpose of bringing 
them very close to‘the daily life of men. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 





The Queen’s Progress 


By Felix E. Schelling 
Sketches of Elizabethan life drawn from 


original sources. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 





Women in the Fine Arts 


By Clara Erskine Clement 
A review of the work of women in art, from the 7th century B.C. to the present day, 
with short biographical notices. The’ book ‘is /illustrated by more than thirty reproductions 
of paintings and sculptures,'thus adding to its.value. $2.50.net. Postage 15 cents. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Religious Education 


The conviction is steadily crystallizing that if religious training in the Sunday School is to 
keep pace with that furnished by the public school, the college, or the university it will be 
necessary to adopt some of the more successful pedagogical methods employed in the develop- 
ment of secular educational principles. The obvious advantage of the public school system of 
today is the adaptation of its work to the capacity of the pupil, A graded curriculum offers a women. 
solution for many of the problems cenfronting religious teachers. The principles underlying the le 
graded Sunday Sehool idea have been carefully worked out in a manual, intended for parents, el 
officers, and teachers, entitled 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 


By ERNEST D. BuRTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, Professors in the University of Chicago. 
8vo, cloth, met, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. (Ready.) 
We are pleased to announce, in addition to this book devoted to the pedagogy of religious 
education, that we have arranged for the publication this month of a volume, devoted to a 
broader field, entitled 


An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum 


By GEORGE W. PEASE, Professor in the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 
: the last 
12mo, cloth, et, $1.50; postpaid, $1.65. ea 
This volume will consist of an introduction discussing plans, needs and possibilities of the heliotre 


graded Sunday School, and a thorough practical routine of work for each department. ~ 
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While advocating the necessity of a graded curriculum for religious education we are not 
losing sight of the fact that text-books must be provided. In connection with our 


Constructive Bible Studies 


The under- 


we propose to furnish books for every department and class of the Sunday School. 
taking, which is in its inception, is under the editorial supervision of PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. 
HARPER and PROFESSOR ERNEST D. BURTON. 


Four series of text-books are contemplated, as follows: Kindergarten, Elementary, Second. 


ary, and College. 
THE FOLLOWING TEXT-BOOKS ARE NOW READY 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE FOR | THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Ernest D. 
TEACHERS OF CHILDREN. By BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWs, Pro- 
GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN. fessors in the University of Chicago. 


Accompanied by note books and report cards. For use in advanced classes. 


For the use of teachers engaged in the instruction of 


pupils from nine to twelve years of age. 
12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO MARK. By ERNEsT D. BurRTon, 
Professor in the University of Chicago. 


For use by pupils from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
1amo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 





8vo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 

THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By WitiiaMm R. 
HARPER, President of the University of 
Chicago. 

For use in advanced classes. 
8vo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 


Send for detailed information and sample sheets from text-books 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 





NEW BOOKS 


Religion and the Higher Life 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HarPER, President of the University of Chicago. 


A collection of addresses, more or less informal, delivered by the author to companies of young men and 
women. The topics are the practical questions of the religious life that the youth of both sexes are all compelled 
toconsider whether they will or not. The author says in his preface “I have in this way discharged, in a measure, 
aresponsibility which has weighed upon me more heavily than any other connected with the office which I have 
been called to administer.” Some of the more important topics are as follows : 

Fellowship and Its Obligations—Service. Religious Belief among College Students. 

Our Intellectual Difficulties. | Bible Study and the Religious Life. 

1amo, cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.40. 


For publication during the first days of November. 





Studies in General Physiology 


By JACQUES LoEsB, Professor of Physiology in the University of California. 


These volumes contain the results of Professor Loeb’s researches in the general problems of life-phenomena, 
embracing the author’s publications in journal articles and monographs, often now inaccessible, published during 
the last twenty years. The two volumes constitute the only complete and orderly account of the author’s important 
researches in this field, with occasional notes and revisions. The leading topics which are treated are animal 
heliotropism and geotropism, instinct and will in animals, heteromorphosis, the limits of divisibility of living matter, 
regeneration, artificial parthenogenesis, the physiological effects of ions, the effect of salt solutions on the muscles, 
and the transformation and regeneration of organs. The experiments are presented in a way that is perfectly 
intelligible to laymen, although the researches appeal primarily to scientists. 


In two parts bound separately. 
Part I, 430 pp., Part Il, 400 pp., royal 8vo, cloth, with numerous illustrations. 


For publication in December. Send for descriptive circular. 





OF INTEREST TO STUDENTS AND LIBRARIANS 





A History of Matrimonial | The Code of Hammurabi 
Institutions | King of Babylonia (23%. ) 


By GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD, Professor ‘ 
jie : : : Edited by ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, P 
of History in the University of Nebraska. y as 


fessor of the Semitic Languages and Litera- 
The Outlook has said of this work: ‘This is the 


most substantial work on its subject yet produced in tures in the University of Chicago. 
our country. Scholarly, scientific, thorough, it is an 
inductive study of the first importance to every student The World Today has said of this work: “From 
of the primary social question—the question of the | every point of view the Hammurabi code is the most 
family.” interesting find which has been made in Western Asia 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics has said : for many years, and the excellent edition now available 

“In the three volumes of this monumental work the | Will be welcomed by the scholarly public.’” 

learned author has provided the first adequate treat- 
ment of the history of human marriage The The Outlook has said: “Students of Assyrian 
volumes bear on every page the mark of wide and | owe a ea debt to Prof. Harper for this learned and 
painstaking scholarship.” carefull edited text of this ancient and interesting 

Three volumes, 8yo, art buckram, net, $10.00; post- 

paid, $10.72. "a 8vo, gilt top, cloth, net, $4.00; postpaid, $4.28. 











AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK. 
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New Books feom Fohn Lane’s List 








EMILE ZOLA 


AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, ETC. 8vo, $3.50, met. 
“Indispensable to the student of literature."—GUY CARLETON LEE, Baltimore Sun. 


-NOVELI 


ST AND 
REFORMER 








Imperial 
Vienna 


An Account oF ITs History, 
TRADITIONS AND ARTS 


By A. S. Levetus 


With upwards of ¥50 illustrations 
by ERWIN PUCHINGER 


8vo. $5.00, wet 








WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
PEDAGOGUE AND PoACHER 
A drama by Richard Garnett 
Author A “The Twilight of 
he Gods 


12mo. $1.25, met 








A LATER 
PEPYS 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Sim WIM WSLLER Special Aue 


Srrk NATHANIEL WRAXALL, 
AND OTHERS. 


Edited with an Introduction 
and notes by 


Alice om om Gaussen 
With numerous illustrations 


8vo. 2 vols. $7.50, met 


a dmirabiy.” done her 
work admiral! ly. 


Daumier and 
Gavarni 


The Greatest of French Humor- 
ous Draughtsmen 


10 

Wirn A LarGe NUMBER oF 
PHOTOGRAVURES, CoLor 

TES, FULL PAGE BLACK-AND- 
Waitt REPRODUCTIONS, Etc. 
With an essay on Daumier by 
HENRI FRANTZ and an essay 
on Gavarni by 
OCTAVE UZANNE 


Large 4to. $3.00, #e/ 








Tok Hath Eaten,” Ete. 


Daily Mail 
Izmo. $1.50 














FIFTY LEADERS OF 
BRITISH SPORT 


A Series of Fifty Portraits of Living Sportsmen 
By ERNEST ELLIOTT 


With Biographical Sketches and an Introduction 
By F. G. Afialo 


Large 8vo. $6.00, net 


THE SPANISH CON. 
QUEST IN AMERICA 


AND ITS pwiig A TO tee J HISTORY OF 
SLAVERY AND TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF COLONIES 


By Sir Arthur Helps 
A new edition, edited with an introduction, maps, 
and notes by M.Oppenheim In four volumes 


I2mo. $6.00 per set 

















By the Author of 
THE STORY OF EDEN 
and 
THE Rat TRAP 


CAPTAIN AMYAS 
A novel by 
Dolf Wyllarde 


12mo. $1.50 








BEFORE THE CRISIS 


A novel 
By F. B. MOTT 
I2mo. $1.50 
A picture of the stirring times of John Brown and the 
Kansas border wars. 


“A genuine, straightforward romance of adventure’”’ 
—Philadelphia Press 








HELEN ALLISTON 
A Novel. By the 
author of “Eliza- 
beth’s Children” 


I2mo. $1.50 
THE SPECIALIST 
A novel 
By A. M. Irvine 
12mo. $1.50 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE FALL LIST 
4 ohn Lane 67 Fifth Avenue 
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mabreeOenatDE: 


A New Jllustrated History 
By Drs. Garnett and Gosse 


eh publication of rerent times bas aroused such widespread interest among real book 
lovers and people of the highest culture generally as has the new history of English Liter- 
ature by Drs. Garnett and Gosse. It is a real achievement, both in form and in substance. Not 
only is it the most scholarly and the most complete, but it is also the most sumptuous work of 
the kind ever published, either in America or England. 


t is impossible to open anp one of the four volumes without finding something of 
absorbing interest. Students, authors, teachers—all professional people—will find the work 
indispensable because of its vast fund of new and hitherto inaccessible information. Those who 
love books for their own sake will find constant delight in the unending variety of illustrations— 
colored reproductions of illuminated manuscripts, facsimile letters, pages from rare old editions. 
For all bibliophiles, in fact, the entire ensemble of the work is sure to have a special appeal. 
(ad house of William Heineman, Lonvon, is the publisher; that in itself is a guarantee 
of the quality of the work. The volumes are four in number, containing about 400 pages, 
each Imperial 8vo., (8x 1034) beautifully printed throughout from large, handsome type, on 
heavy plate paper, wide margins, and bound in blue cloth with labeled title and gold leaf tops. 
n connection with our plan of broadening the scope of our subscription book 
~/ department we secured a limited number of sets of this work, and to introduce it are mak- 
ing an especially attractive offer, both as regards price and conditions of payment. 


ITS WIDE SCOPE THE [LLUSTRATIONS 
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The text is the combined works of Drs. Garnett 
and Gosse, eminent among living authorities upon 
English Literature, and is planned to give a compre- 
hensive view of literature such as no amount of undi- 
rected reading can ower: The work is a complete 
critical record covering the period from the beginning 
of English Literature in the Fifth Century to the end 
of the Victorian Era. 

Every writer of note, every influence which contri- 
buted to English literary developement, every form 
of eee expression is studied and viewed in its re- 
lation to literary history as a whole. 

The vast number of selections from the writers 
treated constitute a complete anthology of British 
prose and poetry. Asa popular history it outranks— 
in thoroughness of research, in accuracy, in true per- 
spective, in completeness of detail—any work of like 
nature ever attempted. 


The illustrations are the special feature of the work 
and constitute one of the chief reasons why we are 
finding it profitable to send books of this sort out on 
approval. They cannot be described, either as regards 
interest, variety or artistic merit. They must be seen 
to be appreciated. They are sure to be appreciated 
when seen. There are 1700 of them, 1600 in the text, 
42 full page photogravure plates, 29 full page color 
plates—pictures of rare objects, manuscripts, decora- 
tions, etc., preserved in the British Museum, Bodleian 
Library and other world-known sources. These make 
the work the richest in pictorial value—and pictorial 
excellence—of any ever published along similar lines. 

Other features are: the appendix, containing trans- 
lations of all old English passages referred to in the 
text; the Index, wherein by references and cross 
references every author, passage and iilustration is 
made instantly accessible. 
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Qf ondensen biographies of authors, abstracts frpm 
their works, facsimiles of their letters, their fugitive writings, | 
scholarly comment about the places and people that knew 
them, considerations of the influence the authors and places and\ 
people exerted upon English Literary development—these make up 
the bulk of a production without a parallel in the world of books, 
In order to demonstrate the value of this work, as we cannot doin 
n advertisement, we ask the privilege of sending you the entire set 


Free on Approval 


No deposit is soptioal, and we pay all carriage charges. You may 
keep the books five days for examination, and have then the option 
f returning them at our expense, or beginning the monthly pay- 
ments as provided in the coupon. We advise promptness, as the 
number of sets is limited. 


Gur Easy Payment plan should be understood as a pribi- 
lege optional with the purchaser. Should pou wish to pay cash 
foe shall be glad to quote pou a liberal discount. 


Diegel Cooper Co,, 6th Ave. & 18th St., Dew Bork 


8 
SIEGEL Cooper Co., New York 


Send me on approval, prepaid, a set of 
the Illustrated History of English Litera- 
ture. If satisfactory, I will pay $2.00 
within five days of receipt of books and 
$2.00 per month thereafter for 14 months. 
If not satisfactory, I will notify you within 
five days and hold the set subject to your 
order. Until the full purchase price has 
been paid, the title of the books to remain 
with Siegel Cooper Co. 


If half morocco edition is preferred alter 
the payments to read $2.50 cash and $2.50 
for 15 months. If the half levant edition 
is desired make the payments read $4.00 
cash and $4.00 a month for 14 months. 
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‘‘The Standard Transtation of the Bible for the 
English-speaking world.”’ 


—Sunday School Times, 

The American Standard Revised Bible explains and sheds a glare of 

light upon many difficult and obscure verses in the King James Version. It 
is used exclusively as a text book in all of the best colleges. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


Published by Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Used by leading ministers of all denominations, both in pulpit 
and study, because it is the ‘‘ most accurate translation of the 
Scriptures now in use.”’ 


This is the only edition authorized by the American Revision 
committee and has their endorsement on the back of the title 
page. 

Published in a large variety of sizes and bindings—text alone, text with maps, text with maps and references, 


teachers’ editions—on ordinary paper, or the famous Nelson’s India Paper. 


Prices, 35c. to $12. Interleaved India Paper Editions, $9.00 to $18.00. New Testament alone, 15c. to $2.50 
We also publish the King James Edition in over 400 different styles. 


For sale by all booksellers. Write for Catalogue—sent free. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 97 EAST 18th 8T., NEW YORK 





* THE BEST 1S ALWAYS 
THE HIGHEST PRICED. 
COTTON BUT COTTO 
IN THE LONG RUN IT’S 
CROP REPORTS THE MOST RELIABLE. MILL NEWS 


AND STATISTICS THAT 1S 
$12.00 PER YEAR. 
THAT $6.50 SIX MONTHS. WORTH 
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“Nothing better of tts kind in extstence.” — New York Times. 


The New International Encyclopzedia 


Dr. DANIEL C. GILMAN (President Carnegie Institution, late President 
Johns Hopkins University), Editor-in-Chief. 


Completed May, 1904 
What a New York newspaper says regarding this monumental work: 

‘‘The completion of THE New INTERNATIONAL ENCyCLoPa&DIA is assur- 
edly a boon to all writing men and women, to all educators—to all persons, in 
fact, who have constant use for an accurate ready reference book of broad 
scope. There is nothing better of its kind in existence.’’— 7 he 7imes, May 14. 
Rev. CHARLES E. Cueney, D.D., Bishop of Reformed Episcopal Church: 

‘‘T have examined the earlier volumes of the New INTERNATIONAL EN- 
cycLop&DIA, and have no hesitation in saying that this work is in every par- 
ticular superior to any encyclopedia I have ever had the opportunity to 
look into. I cordially recommend it for its comprehensiveness, for its 
inclusion of the most recent events in history and discoveries in science, 
and for its exquisite illustrations. It is adapted to the needs of the scholar 
as well as those of men whose time for investigation is limited.” 





The Value of an Encyclopedia 


is understood by every intelligent American. Those who can afford only a 
few books need an encyclopedia even more than the wealthy man with a 
large private library. fhe most competent authorities—including librarians, 
college professors, and literary critics—unite in pronouncing THe New 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOP&DIA not only the newest but also the most com- 
plete, interesting, convenient and satisfactory encyclopedia in the English 


language. 

Let us demonstrate this fo you by sending you our 80-page book 
ofinformation about THe New INTERNATIONAL, containing many speci- a 
men pages, illustrations, maps, etc. “sa 
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BOOK (NOT THE BOOK AGENT) 


The HISTORIANS 


25 VOLUMES 


A Specimen Volume to 
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A Popular Presentation of All Human History Based on the Writings 





Its 16,500 Pages 


epitomize all human history while keeping it 
true and interesting. We may now see the 
story of man’s life and struggle and develop- 
ment unfolding itself easily and naturally—like 
the unraveling of a tangled skein in the hands 
of him who alone knows the secret. In no 
other form can history be so readable— 


A Simple, Straightforward 
Narrative 

built up step by step from the master writings 
of 2,000 historians of every age and nation, 
but without the useless philosophizing and 
painful prolixity of specialism. We may at 
last read history with some sense of propor- 
tion, and without feeling that the subject is 
too vast and deep to be mastered by busy 
Americans. 


A Great Historical Index 


makes the work permanently useful, allowin 
us to turn up any fact or date or event, ori 
formation of any historical character, on t 
instant. The origin of laws, institutions, ¢ 

toms, religions, the whole complex fabric ¢ 
society the world over (45 nations are ded 
with), is now conveniently at hand. 


The History is Completed— 
The labors of the editors have consummated 
the largest and most important literary under 
taking of the past 15 years, and one not likely! 
be attempted again in another generation. Of 
the quality of their work, of the unrivalled & 
cellence and value of the history, you may judg 
for yourself by reading a specimen volume which 
The Outlook will send you, free of charge, f 
you apply at once. 


ns 





In boldness of originality, business acumen, and general interest and utility it may be doubid 
whether the plan and purport of any of the many recent works of popular reference excel that 
**The Historians’ History of the World.’,—New York Times. 
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1,000 Historians of Every Age and Nation 


The Specimen Volume Plan of Sale adopted by The Out- 
look, has been received by the public with an enthusiasm not 
hitherto observed in the book-selling world. Seven thousand 
specimen volumes have been sent out within 30 days. It is the 
first absolutely satisfactory method yet devised of selling a sub- 
scription book. The Outlook sends the specimen volume by express free of all 
charges. You take your time—you have a whole week—to decide whether 
sou like it or not. We beg you to cut the leaves, to read the 660 pages care- 
fully; you return the volume at The Outlook’s expense. We do not trouble 
you to come to our office or bother you with canvassers. Can you imagine 
any method more courteous, more satisfactory ? 

The difference between this and other ways of buying books is like the dif- 
ference between being fitted with a suit of clothes by a good tailor and ordering 
a suit by mail. You need not order the history unless it fits your mind. The 
ordinary practice of publishers is to hire men to sell you books, and make 


you pay for their services. This work sells itself. It tells its own story. 

And by this useful method The Outlook can sell the work at 43% less than 

the future prices, as a concession to prompt buyers. The 25 volumes in revolving bookcase 
PLEASE MAKE USE OF THE FOLLOWING FORM IN APPLYING FOR A SPECIMEN VOLUME. 


1904. 


~< The Outlook, 225 Fourth tve., Mew Work 


At sight send to SS SS ee (Fill in Address) 
A_Specimen Volume of the Historians’ History of the World, without cost to me. 


I promise to return itto you at your expense, within seven days after receipt, 
whether I decide to subscribe or not. 
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New York 


225 Fourth Avenue 
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The Library Filing Cabinet 


is an indispensable, convenient receptacle for 
all the clippings, information and memoran- 
dums a busy man wants at hisdisposal. It keeps 
your desk entirely clear of loose papers, etc., 
and holds them in constantly accessible shape. 


Recommended by bestnsts and professional men W H O K N O W S 
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Survey of the World 


In the closing days of 
the campaign, Judge 
Parker’s speeches have 
become more aggressive. At Esopus, on 
the 24th ult., his subject was the relation 
of protected interests and Trust corpora- 
tions to the campaign fund. Since the 
days of his active participation in politics, 
he said, there had taken place a startling 
change in the manner of conducting 
campaigns, “a change that introduced 
debasing and corrupt methods which 
threaten the integrity of our Govern- 
ment, leaving it a’ Government whose 
officers are practically chosen by a hand- 
ful of corporate managers who levy upon 
the assets of the stockholders they rep- 
resent such sums of money as they deem 
requisite to place the conduct of the 
Government in such hands as they con- 
sider best for their private interests.” 
Any person, rich or poor, had a right to 
contribute for meeting the legitimate ex- 
penses of a campaign. Formerly, such 
contributions were devoted “ to the legiti- 
mate advancement of the cause,” and 
were not made “ for the deliberate cor- 
ruption of masses of electors.” All this 
had been changed: 

“Some of the enterprises which have unduly 
thrived through favoritism, and which have 
been permitted by statute to indirectly levy 
tribute upon the people, have in the course of 
time become so rich and strong that they can 
and do contribute vast sums when it is made 
clear that it will advantage them, and they 
contribute upon the promise, direct or implied, 
that they shall be permitted to continue to tax 
the people for their own benefit. Upon such 
promises contributions have been not infre- 
quently made in such large measure as to in- 
duce and procure colonization, repeating and 
bribery in doubtful States.” 


‘hus had been built up a class of voters 


Corporations and 
Campaign Funds 


known as “ floaters,” so numerous that 
party canvassers gave them a separate 
column in their books. The time had 
come to begin the fight “against those 
who would control the results of election 
contests for their private corporate in- 
terests ”: 


“The excessively protected interests, which 
formerly poured out their treasure in order to 
continue existing and procure the passage of 
new laws permitting its further accumulation, 
have been joined by the combinations popular- 
ly called Trusts. Their plan is to perpetuate 
the present Administration. Such of the com- 
binations or Trusts as do not profit by the aid 
of the tariff secure their profits by the exer- 
cise of monopolies. Hence their officers are 
opposed to the enforcement of law as against 
them. When such forces unite to furnish the 
money which they are promised will control 
the election, their purpose is as clear as noon- 
day; it is to buy protection, to purchase four 
years more of profit by tariff taxation, or four 
years more of extortion from the public by 
means of monopoly.” 


Political contributions by corporations 
and Trusts, he asserted, meant corrup- 
tion. A subscribing corporation ex- 
pected that the party receiving its con- 
tribution would either “do something 
for the corporation or refrain from doing 
something to its injury.” No other mo- 
tive could be imagined or could exist. 
Would the public interests be safe, he 
asked, “in the hands of a party, the 
greater part of whose campaign funds 
had been contributed by corporations and 
Trusts?” Interests favored “ either di- 
rectly by statute or indirectly by non- 
prosecution of violations of law, control 
and possess many hundreds of millions 
of dollars ”: 

“These interests have decided to attempt to 
continue the present Administration in power. 
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Their representatives scolded about the Presi- 
dent for some months, and thus contributed 
their part toward the effort which was assid- 
uously made to satisfy the country that the 
Trusts were opposed to the present Adminis- 
tration. Whether there were real difficulties 
between these great powers and the Adminis- 
tration—difficulties which have since been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of all parties concerned 
—or whether there were no difficulties to be 
compromised and adjusted, their action being 
but a play to deceive the voters, the fact remains 
that the Trusts are not now opposed to the 
continuance of the present Administration. On 
the contrary, it is common knowledge that they 
have determined to furnish such a sum of 
money to the Republican National Committee 
as it is hoped will secure the ‘floaters’ in the 
doubtful States for the Republican ticket.” 


The question ought to be settled now, 
he said, in conclusion, whether the 
“ floaters” and the illegal combinations 
could control an election in this country. 


ad 


This was regard- 
ed by the friends 
of the President 
as an attack upon him. On the fol- 
lowing day ex-Attorney-General Knox 
replied in a statement. Having as- 
serted that Judge Parker had aban- 
doned “his futile common-law pana- 
cea, which meant immunity to the 
Trusts,” he thus commented upon the 
Judge’s reference to a change for the 
worse in campaign methods since the 
time of “his active participation in poli- 
tics: ” 

“When Judge Parker last actively partici- 
pated in politics off the bench he was chairman 
of the New York State Democratic Commit- 
tee which elected David B. Hill as Governor. 
He was a cog in the Hill machine. There 
never have been in our political history meth- 
ods more debasing and corrupt than those of 
the Hill machine in New York, and they cul- 
minated in the steal of the State by the May- 
nard frauds, and the overthrow of the Hill 
machine in consequence. This was the ma- 
chine which Mr. Parker ran until, as. a reward 
for running it, he was made a judge by Hill, 
and these are the methods he deplores.” 


In saying that Trusts should be regulated 
by the State, he continued, and in assert- 
ing that the common law was sufficient, 
Mr. Hill and Judge Parker were bidding 
for the support of the great corporations. 
Now this attack upon them, “a last de- 


Replies by Mr. Knox 
and Others 
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spairing effort,” was utterly unworthy 
of the candidate of a great party for 
President. The Judge’s own intimate 
associates and supporters, those who 
conducted his campaign for the nomina- 
tion and were now conducting his cam- 
paign for election, were corporation men, 
Messrs. Meyer, McCarren, Belmont, 
Sheehan, Ryan, Hill and Taggart, “ one 
and all,” said Mr. Knox, “owe their 
whole power in politics to the intimate 
connection they have established between 
the management of corporations and the 
management of public business. Mr. 
Parker was created by them, would never 
have been thought of except for them, 
and has not now one chance of success, 
save what they give him.”—There 
was published also an_ interview 
with an unnamed member of the 
Cabinet, who said that Mr. Cortel- 
you had never yet solicited a contribution 
from any corporation—On the 28th 
Judge Parker replied to Senator Knox, 
who, he said, had been bidden to the 
presence of the President for a consulta- 
tion to devise means for parrying the 
force of his speech. Mr. Knox had not 
denied that large contributions had been 
made by great corporations and Trusts, 
but had sought to raise a cloud of dust 
that would obscure the charge, which 
was “ that vast sums of money have been 
contributed for the control of this elec- 
tion in aid of the Administration by cor- 
porations and Trusts.” Judge Parker 
also spoke at length on the tariff, refer- 
ring to the sales of American steel abroad 
at low prices, and asserting that pro- 
tected combinations, needing tariff duties 
to facilitate the payment of dividends 
on watered stock, were “trying to give 
success to the Republican party.” 
Criticising the Government for spending 
several hundred dollars for Governor 
Wright’s cabled answer to his speech on 
the Philippines, he said that the “ stu- 
dent of conditions,” whose report he 
had quoted, was H. Parker Willis, who 
was vouched for by Carl Schurz and 
others. It appears that Mr. Willis, for- 
merly a newspaper correspondent at 
Washington, has recently visited the 
Philippines. It was in the course of 
this speech that Judge Parker remarked 
that the “great activity of the leading 
officers of illegal combinations in favor 
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of the election ” of Mr. Roosevelt might 
“account for the ability of both the Pop- 
ulist and Socialist parties to prosecute 
expensive campaigns ” apparently in aid 
of the Republican party. Two or three 
days earlier Thomas E. Watson had 
said : 

“Who financed Parker’s campaign for two 
years? Who finances it now? Every child in 
America knows that the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the Havemeyer Sugar Trust, Belmont, 
the Banker Trust and the Railroad Trust are 
paying the freight. Why should they have 
been so anxious to have Parker nominated if 
they did not know that he was their man?” 


Vice-Chairman Nicoll, of the Democratic 
Committee, offers to publish all contribu- 
tions to the Democratic fund if the Re- 
publican Committee will take the same 
course. 
& 

Owing mainly to the 
assertion of Thomas 
W. Lawson that the 
Standard Oil millionaires procured the 
nomination of Parker and are contribut- 
ing large sums to be used for him in the 
doubtful States, the directors of the 


Other Campaign 
Topics 


Standard Oil Company, through their 


counsel, Mr. Dodd, publish a denial, say- 
ing that neither John D. Rockefeller nor 
any other officer of the company has 
taken part in securing the nomination 
of any candidate. It is also denied that 
there is any Standard Oil party banded 
together for speculation in stocks, or 
that the company is interested in steel, 
copper, or banking corporations.—Mr. 
Hearst’s papers attack the Democratic 
managers for permitting Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Olney to take the stump, saying 
the latter are really Republicans, not in 
sympathy with the plain people. These 
papers also assert that the party is in- 
consistent “in professing Anti-Trust 
principles and at the same time including 
among its conspicuous leaders August 
3elmont, Cord Meyer, Thomas F. Ryan, 
Patrick McCarren and others of like 
kind.”—Judge Parker has sent to Mr. 
Bryan a telegram thanking him for his 
“splendid service in Indiana and else- 
where during the present campaign.” 
Mr. Bryan says in reply: “I am paying 
an instalment of the debt I owe the 
American people by endeavoring to se- 
cure for them the reforms which your 
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Administration will bring.”—General 
Miles has written a letter in the interest 
ot Judge Parker, in which he warns the 
American people against an “ insidious 
change from democracy to despotism.”— 
The invitations for a second peace con- 
ference at The Hague have been for- 
warded from Washington to the Powers. 
—Newspaper canvasses relating to the 
election show widely varying results. 
The Brooklyn Eagle, finding indications 
of a Democratic plurality of 182,000 in 
New York City, expresses an opinion 
and a conviction that Parker will be 
elected. The New York Tribune reduces 
this 182,000 to 62,000 and gives Roose- 
velt 314 electoral votes (239 are a ma- 
jority). The Herald, which has inclined 
to the Democratic side, gives Roosevelt 
257 and Parker 159, and regards the 
remaining 60 votes (those of New York 
included) as uncertain. 


& 1 


Passages in Secretary 
Hay’s speech (on the 
26th ult.) have drawn 
from Senator Morgan a long letter in 
defense of the Democratic Senators who 
opposed the Panama Canal treaty. Mr. 
Hay asserted that the President had in 
ro way violated the Constitution or in- 
ternational law. Those who now accused 
the President of one of the gravest of 
crimes, a crime deserving instant im- 
peachment, did not believe, he continued, 
one word they said. Plain proof of this 
was found in their willingness to go right 
on and “reap the fruit of our infamy 
by building the canal.” They were say- 
ing nothing about restitution. “ They 
will enter the house of sin which we have 
built, they will eat of the fat and drink 
of the sweet, rolling up sanctimonious 
eyes and thanking heaven they are not 
as those wicked Republicans.” Mr. Mor- 
gan calls this “an insulting and men- 
dacious statement,” and asserts that Mr. 
Hay and Bunau-Varilla virtually ex- 
tinguished the friendly Republic of Co- 
lombia. The Secretary sneaked out of 
compacts with Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, he says, and sneaked into Panama, 
and he asks him to “cleanse his robes 
from contact with the culprits of the 
Panama Canal Company.”—It became 
known last week that Clifford H. Smythe, 


Panama Canal 
Questions 
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formerly Consul at Cartagena, had been 
sent to Panama and Bogota by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. Vice-Chair- 
man Nicoll says that his mission was to 
obtain evidence in confirmation of a 
report that $250,000 was paid out of the 
United States secret service fund to 
President Marroquin, of Colombia, to 
induce him to connive at the revolt and 
secession of Panama. At last accounts 
no such evidence had been received in 
New York or discovered in Colombia.— 
At Washington the suit of Warren S. 
Wilson, of Hinsdale, Ill., for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the Government from 
paying out any money on account of the 
Panama Canal is pending in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Wilson holds that the Spooner act was 
unconstitutional, and that its provisions, 
relating to an agreement with Colombia, 
did not warrant any payment to Panama. 


* 


Prosecution of Lynchers 


The grand jury 
in the South f 


the Federal 


Court at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., in response to the charge of 
Judge Thomas G. Jones—to the effect 


that the recent lynching of Maples, a ne- 
gro, if due to race prejudice, was a 
proper subject for their consideration— 
have indicted several persons who were 
in the lynching mob. In their report they 
express the opinion that the mob was 
moved by race prejudice. They also say: 

“Punishment must be inflicted upon those 
who participate in such mobs. Our people must 
stand stedfast and firm for law and order, 
for without these there will be no security or 
protection for the life, character, person or 
property of our children. The white people of 
this section owe a duty to the negro race. The 
law must be vindicated, order maintained and 
anarchy punished.” 


It is said that the men indicted are those 
who were acquitted in the State courts. 
Judge Jones is a Democrat, was a Con- 
federate soldier, and was recently Gov- 
ernor of Alabama.—At Statesboro, Ga., 
Judge Daly charged the grand jury 
of the county that it was their duty to 
indict the lynchers of the two negroes, 
Cato and Reed, who were recently taken 
from the court house and burned at the 
stake. On the 28th, however, the jury 
finished their labors and returned no in- 
dictments, saying that the evidence was 
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insufficient. It is predicted that Federal 
Judge Emory Speer will follow Judge 
Jones’s‘ example in laying this case be- 
fore a Federal grand jury.—At Berkeley, 
Va., near Norfolk, George W. Blount, a 
negro, the owner of a fish market, was 
lynched on the 24th. He had been ar- 
rested for striking a policeman while the 
latter was trying to arrest another negro 
in his place of business. In the night he 
was taken from the jail by masked men, 
who beat him to death in the street. Ow- 
ing to the excitement caused by this 
lynching the Governor sent a company 
of militia to Berkeley. 

& 


The new subway or 
tunnel railroad in New 
York was opened on 
the 27th ult. with appropriate ceremonies. 
At a meeting in the Aldermen’s Cham- 
ber addresses were made by Mayor Mc- 
Clellan, Chief Engineer Parsons, Con- 
tractor McDonald, August Belmont 
(president of the operating company), 
Alexander E. Orr (president of the Rapid 
Transit Commission), and others. At 
about 2.30 p.m. the first train was started 
by the Mayor at the Brooklyn Bridge 
terminus, and with a silver controller he 
served as motorman until 103d Street 
was reached. Until 7 p.m. the trains 
were used by guests of the city and the 
company ; at that hour the road from the 
City Hall and Brooklyn Bridge to 145th 
Street, a distance of nine miles, was 
opened to the public. Before midnight 
110,000 persons had bought tickets. The 
receipts, $5,500, were given to the hos- 
pitals. On the 28th, the first full day, 
350,000 passengers were carried. Great 
crowds besieged the entrances at the ter- 
minals on Sunday, and the capacity of 
the road was overtaxed. To the number 
of residents who sought the novel ex- 
perience of a ride in this finely equipped 
subway were added thousands of visitors 
who came from adjoining States on ex- 
cursion trains. The Mayor’s first train 
ran from the City Hall to 145th street in 
twenty-six minutes. We published a de- 
scription of the subway two weeks ago. 
The line now in use will soon be opened 
to the northern extremity of the island. 
Within a few weeks there will be added 
a part of the branch diverging at 103d 
Street, passing under a corner of Central 


New York’s 
Subway Opened 
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Park, then going northward on the East 
Side to and under the Harlem River, and 
terminating in Bronx Park. The exten- 
sion southward from the City Hall to the 
Battery will be ready for use next sum- 
mer. This will connect with a tunnel 
route to Brooklyn. The city owns the 
system, but it has been constructed under 
private contract with money which the 
city loaned to the contractor. He has the 
right to operate it for fifty years, with a 
right of renewal for twenty-five years. 
Within fifty years he must repay by an- 
nual installments the city’s loan of $35,- 
000,000 with interest. At the end of the 


lease the city comes into full possession 
of the entire per: 


By a decision of the 
Cuban Supreme Court 
the validity of the legis- 
lation of the recent session of Congress, 
questioned by the minority because of 
the House majority’s ruling concerning 
quorums, has been upheld. The follow- 
ing statement as to Cuba’s merchandise 
imports and exports during the last five 
calendar years is published at Washing- 
ton as showing how the balance of trade 
has changed in favor of the island: 
Surplus 
or deficit. 
— $21,715,700 
— 17,754,000 
— 3,295,500 
64,329,700 + 3,744,900 
1903..... 63,464,500 77,242,800 + 13,778,300 
No considerable increase of exports 
can now be expected, it is said, without 
a large increase of the number of plan- 
tation laborers and of sugar mills.— 
In accordance with the decision of the 
arbitrators awarding $4,500,000 to this 
country on account of the claims of the 
Santo Domingo Improvement Company, 
the custom houses at the four leading 
ports of Santo Domingo have been placed 
under the control of John T. Abbott, the 
designated financial agent of the United 
States, who will use 60 per cent. of the 
revenues in satisfying the claims, pay- 
ment being required at the rate of $37,- 
500 per month.—In Venezuela a court 
has sustained the action of a lower tribu- 
nal by which it was ordered that the 
properties of the New York and 
ermudez Asphalt Company be seized 
nd placed in the hands of a receiver. 


The Countries 
South of Us 


Imports. 
1899. ....$66,783,100 
1960 66,658,000 
1961 66,573,900 

60,584,800 


Exports. 
$45,067,400 
48,904,600 
63,278,400 
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An appeal to the court of last resort has 
been taken. It is reported that President 
Castro has filed in the courts of Venez- 
uela a claim of $4,750,000 against Gen- 
eral Matos for damage$ on account of 
the revolution in which Matos was the 
insurgent leader. Matos is living in Co- 
lombia, but he has in Venezuela exten- 
sive estates, which may be confiscated.— 
Sefior Ramon Corral, recently elected 
Vice-President of Mexico, and regarded 
by many as the chosen successor of Presi- 
dent Diaz, was entertained last week in 
San Francisco, where his children are 
being educated. At one of the banquets 
an impassioned address was made by 
Gen. Luis Torres, who spoke for the 
Mexican army and expressed the hope 
that the armies of the two republics 
would always he ready “to uphold the 
principle ‘America for Americans.’ ” 


Ss 7 


All immediate danger 
of war between Great 
Britain and Russia on 
account of the bombardment of the 
British trawlers off Dogger Bank by 
the Baltic Squadron is averted by the 
agreement between the two Govern- 
ments to await an investigation of the 
facts of the case by a commission or- 
ganized after the manner of The Hague 
tribunal. General satisfaction is ex- 
pressed in England over this peaceable 
arrangement, altho some of the jingo 
papers are still unsatisfied. As soon 
as the news was received, and without 
waiting for a report from his Admiral, 
the Czar telegraphed to King Edward 
his regrets at the occurrence and 
promised compensation. The King 
sent to Hull $1,000 for the victims of 
“the unwarranted action committed 
against the North Sea fishing fleet.” 
Queen Alexandra sent $500 to the wid- 
ows and orphans of the dead fisher- 
men. At the Victoria Station, London, 
Count Benckendorff, the Russian Am- 
bassador, was hooted by a mob. On 
the arrival of the Russian Squadron at 
Vigo Admiral Rojestvensky expressed 
his surprise and regret to learn that 
any British fishing vessels had suffered. 
He stated that about I a.m. two tor- 
pedo boats, supposed to be Japanese, 
appeared between the two divisions of 
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the squadron and seemed to discharge 
torpedoes. The Russians opened fire 
and thought they sank one of them. 
The other boat, he said, was doubtless 
the one which lingered in the vicinity 
for six hours, and which the fishermen 
mistook for one of the Russian squad- 
ron left behind. Prince Keretelli, an 
officer of the battleship ‘“ Emperor 
Alexander III,” gave the following 
explanation: 

“The transport ‘Anatol,’ which was steam- 
ing ahead of the squadron, was suddenly sur- 
rounded by eight torpedo boats, and requested 
assistance, Whereupon the battleship division 
advanced and signalled to the unknown vessels 
to leave or disclose their nationality. The ves- 
sels refused to obey and advanced among the 
Russian battleships. Suddenly a cannon shot 
was heard from an unknown vessel. Then the 
Admiral formed in battle line and replied to the 
fire, afterward continuing his voyage.” 


*An interview with the Admiral re- 
ports him as claiming that six shots 
hit the Russian vessels, damaging the 
cruiser “Aurora” and wounding two 
men, one of whom, a priest, had his 
hand shot off. Another report states 
that the priest’s hand was torn off by 
being caught in the machinery. The 
suggestion is made that the torpedo 
boats which were taken for Japanese 
were really a detachment of Russian 
torpedo boats attempting to join the 
fleet. One of the Russian torpedo 
boats is said to be missing. Evidently 
the Russian officers expected an attack 
in the North Sea from Japanese tor- 
pedo boats purchased in England, and 
Admiral Rojestvensky is said to have 
slept only two hours between Libau 
and Dogger Banks. The Russians 
state that they had positive informa- 
tion of the equipment of Japanese boats 
at Swedish and British ports, and sug- 
gest that they were disguised as fish- 
ing vessels. The Japanese Govern- 
ment says that there are no Japanese 
torpedo boats in Atlantic waters. Ten 
Russian battleships and cruisers, with 
torpedo boats and colliers, are at Tan- 
gier; the rest of the squadron will re- 
main at Vigo during the preliminary 
investigation of the affair. The Span- 
ish Government has consulted with the 
Powers, and no objection has been 
made to the Russian ships remaining 
at this port under the circumstances. 
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The Russian inquiry has begun at Vigo 
and the British at Hull. It is not yet 
announced where and when the inter- 
national commission will meet, nor 
have details of its composition been 
decided upon. The suggestion of re- 
ferring the question to a commission 
under The Hague convention is said 
to be due to M. Delcassé, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, whose ef- 
forts in behalf of peace have been very 
energetic and efficient. Apparently 
the two Powers were on the eve of a 
conflict, for the British battleships were 
cleared for action and assembled at 
strategic points along the route of the 
Baltic fleet. All vessels under repair 
were hurriedly made ready for sea, coal 
was taken on and naval officers recalled 
to their posts. It seems that the Hull 
fishermen were not the only ones at- 
tacked by the Baltic Squadron in its 
course through the North Sea. The 
Swedish steamer “Aldebaran” was 
chased by a Russian cruiser, which 
threw a searchlight upon her and fired 
a number of shots without hitting her. 
The Norwegian steamship “ Skaatol ” 
was fired upon by a Russian ship in the 
English Channel. They also fired at a 
Danish torpedo boat while going 
through the Straits, but missed her 
through bad marksmanship. 
a 


The question of the 
succession to the 
regency of Lippe- 
Detmold continues to occupy a great 
deal of space in the foreign papers. 
Chancellor von Biilow has sent a letter 
to the Vice-President of the Diet ex- 
plaining that the Emperor’s telegram 
could not have meant to oppose the view 
of the Bundesrath that the succession 
question is not cleared up and that no 
obstacles will be placed in the way of the 
present exercise of the regency by Prince 
Leopold. Two points are raised against 
the House of Lippe-Biesterfeld. One is 
that Count Leopold’s mother, the Count- 
ess of Wartensleben, was the daughter 
of Mathilde Halbach-Bohlen, of Phila- 
delphia, an heiress of the coal mines, who 
in 1841 married Count Leopold of War- 
tensleben, and, since an American is not 
of royal blood, this contaminates the line. 
On his father’s side the present de facto 
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regent is the great grandson of Modeste 
von Unruh, the daughter of a mere 
baron, which again taints the heredity. 
On the other hand, it is argued that if 
such stringent scrutiny is to be applied in 
the case of all the ruling powers of Ger- 
man states similar flaws could be detected 
in several instances. Lippe-Detmold has 
an area of 469 square miles, about a third 
that of Rhode Island, and 160,000 in- 
habitants—The Minister of State in 
presenting the case to the Diet in sup- 
port of the Government bill to continue 
the regency in case of the death of the 
insane Prince Alexander revealed a 
secret agreement made in 1886 be- 
tween Prince Adolf, of Schaumburg- 
Lippe, the brother-in-law of the Em- 
peror, and the late Prince Waldemar 
of Lippe, which provides for legisla- 
tion recognizing the exclusive right of 
the princely house of Schaumburg- 
Lippe to the succession in the event of 
the extinction of the male line. By this 
act, according to the interpretation of 
the Minister, the House of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe recognized the power of 
the Diet to pass on the matter, yet 
when the Diet declared in favor of the 
Lippe-Biesterfeld line, that House de- 
nied its competency. The semi-official 
telegraph agency, Wolff’s Bureau, in 
reporting the Diet, omitted all men- 
tion of the disclosure of this secret com- 
pact—The Emperor’s telegram forbid- 
ding the troops to take the oath of al- 
legiance to the Prince Regent until the 
legal situation be cleared up has started 
a discussion of the constitutionality of 
such action on the part of the “ supreme 
war-lord ” of the Empire. 


& 
Premier Combes has pre- 
sented his plan for the 
separation of Church and 
State to the committee of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. It is very similar to 
the plans hitherto proposed, but con- 
tains some new provisions for the pur- 
pose of making the change as easy as 
possible. An indemnity of $80 is to be 
paid to the clergy for four years, and 
the dignitaries of the Church are to be 
given pensions, according to age and 
rank. The Government will retain its 
supervision of public worship and to 
prevent disorder street manifestations 
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of religious and anti-religious charac- 
ter will be prevented. There will be 
no French Embassy at the Vatican.— 
The Combes Ministry came within 
four votes of being defeated in a com- 
bined attack in the chamber on the ad- 
ministration of General André, the 
Minister of War. The Figaro declares 
that if he retains his portfolio it will 
arouse a feeling of indignation in the 
army amounting to mutiny. The army 
is in strong opposition to the Govern- 
ment, both because of the clerical edu- 
cation and monarchical instincts of the 
officers, and because the peace policy 
of the Government is regarded by them 
as unpatriotic. 


Following immediately upon 
the disastrous and revolution- 
ary general strikes in the cities 
of northern Italy an election is being held 
which will result in bringing new issues 
to the front and in causing a new align- 
ment of parties. Parliament assembled 
only to listen to the program of the Gov- 
ernment prepared by the Prime Minister, 
Signor Giolitti, after which it was dis- 
solved and the elections set for November 
6th and 13th. Signor Giolitti’s program 
endeavors to steer a safe middle course 
between radicals and reactionaries, and 
he says that his aim is to secure “ the 
most ample liberty for all within the 
limits of the law.” The recent riots are 
discussed rather more negligently than 
was to be expected, and the only rem- 
edies proposed are an increase of the 
police force and of the Carabinieri. 
Signor Giolitti has always opposed any 
increase in the strength of the army, and 
he is not now prepared to resort to that, 
altho during the present month’s out- 
break he has been compelled to call out 
the 1880 reserves to maintain order. 
The Premier recites the beneficial legisla- 
tion which has been effected by his 
Ministry, and as a new measure proposes 
the acquisition of the railroads by the 
State. His opponents consider this as a 
very rash policy, on account of the poor 
condition of the national finances and de- 
nounce it as a mere electioneering dodge 
to attract the votes of the radicals and to 
stave off a strike of the railroad em- 
ployees. It has been stated that the in- 
fluence of the Government, which in Italy 
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is very much greater than is permitted 
in this country, will be thrown in the 
coming election in favor of any conserva- 
tive candidates, even tho they may be 
opposed to the present Ministry, in order 
to check the rising power of the Social- 
ists. At the same time Signor Giolitti 
announces his intention to oppose al! 
reactionary movements and suggests as 
one of the remedies against the lawless 
excesses of the laboring classes “ an edu- 
cation of the wealthier classes better 
suited to the necessitites of modern 
times.” Many of the Italian prelates 
have united in a petition to the Pope to 
rescind the rule forbidding Catholics to 
take part in the national elections. No 
formal announcement of a relaxation of 
its traditional attitude could be obtained 
from the Vatican, but it is expected that 
in spite of the prohibition the Clerical 
vote will be large. 


If the reports from Port Ar- 
thur are to be trusted that city 
is in desperate straits and 
cannot be expected to hold out much 
longer. General Stoessel is said to 
have telegraphed to the Czar: “I now 
bid you all good-by forever. Port Ar- 
thur is my grave.” Provisions are 
scarce, the water supply is short and 
the hospitals are overcrowded. Over 
half the original garrison is dead, 
wounded or sick. The bombardment 
is so incessant that there is no oppor- 
tunity for the decent burial of the dead. 
The soldiers are eating the horses killed 
by the bombardment. The new town 
west of the harbor has been destroyed 
by the high angle fire of the Japanese. 
Their shells have struck and sunk sev- 
eral of the Russian vessels in the har- 
bor. On the morning of the 26th the 
Japanese made a furious attack on the 
eastern forts of the Keekwan group, 
north of Port Arthur, and silenced the 
batteries, exploding a magazine. A 
large part of the old town of Port Ar- 
thur is burned and the only smokeless 
powder magazine of the Russians has 
been destroyed. 


At Port 
Arthur 


All is quiet along the 
Shakhe. With the ex- 
ception of some skir- 
mishing between the outposts, a few at- 
tacks and occasional artillery duels at 
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long range, there has been no manifest 
activity during the week on either side. 
General Kuroki reports that the Russians 
have been driven from their last holding 
south of the Shakhe River, a high hill 
(Wai-Tao-Shan) about ten miles east of 
the railroad, where a regiment of Rus- 
sian soldiers with five guns were en- 
trenched. The Russian and Japanese 
outposts are now only a few hundred 
yards apart, both being well protected by 
natural and artificial defenses. The Rus- 
sian soldiers are suffering severely from 
the cold as they have not yet received 
their winter overcoats and the country 
is denuded of fuel. The Japanese sol- 
diers, on the contrary, are warmly 
clothed, and the Yentai mines are being 
worked at full capacity to supply coal 
for camps and railroad. General Kuro- 
patkin has been placed in full command 
of all the Russian land forces, the order 
coming ostensibly from the Viceroy 
Alexieff. Field Marshal Oyama reports 
that the Japanese lost 15,879 men in the 
battle of Shakhe River. The official re- 
port of the General Staff at St. Peters- 
burg gives the Russian loss in killed, 
wounded and missing between October 
gth arid October 18th as 45,000 men and 
800 officers. 
& 

Continual fighting is go- 
ing on between the tribes 
in Morocco, and the Gov- 
ernment seems powerless to maintain 
order, or even to prevent foreign resi- 
dents from suffering. The British 
steamer “ Hercules” was fired upon 
in the Larache (El Araich) River and 
forced to leave without her cargo. [See 
map and article on Morocco, by the 
correspondent of the London Times, 
THE INDEPENDENT, Vol. LVI, page 
1320.] An American and two Ger- 
man sailors were also fired at in the 
river, and one or more of them killed. 
The British Vice-Consul at Larache 
has sent to Tangier for protection, and 
a French and a British cruiser have 
been sent there. The Sultan issued 
an order that shipping of grain from 
port to port would be stopped, but as 
this aroused a general protest from the 
foreign consuls, who asserted that this 
would thean famine for all Northern 
Morocco, the order has been suspended 
three months. 


Disorders in 
Morocco 
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Nemesis 
BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Port LaurREATE OF ENGLAND 


STILL surging, surging, surging onward, wave behind wave before, 
Human billow-battalions rolling to War’s insatiate shore, 

Curving, swerving, breaking, reforming, ever replenished tide, 
Wending, they know not whither or why, to die as their kin have died, 
From wailing matron and weeping maid in famishing homes afar ; 
Roofless, sleepless, heedless, lifeless, doing the will of the Czar. 


But sloughing the raiment of graceful peace, and winged with the scales of war, 
And grafting on thoughts and things that were the things and the thoughts that are, 
An ancient People, impelled by wrath at smart of a triple wrong, 

Than doggedly dauntless yet dauntless more, than colossal strength more strong, 
Scale peaks and passes, and clamber up cliffs that only the thunders know, 

Till the granite Muscovite ranks are shattered, and scattered like drifting snow. 


And the strong young Scion of yet young Sire keeps watch, but with war-flag furled, 
And British sentinels motionless stand at the fortress-gates of the world, 

While Nemesis nears fraud-pilfered Port with narrowing knots of steel, 

And the prowling Sloth skulks snowward more, with the feet of Fate at its heel; 
And high in Heaven reigns Right Divine, still wields the scepter and rod, 

And worshipers throng to Buddhist shrines, praising the will of God. 


Cuateau D’Orx, SwitTzer.anp. 


Imperialism 
BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., LL.D. 


Ex-PrEsIpENT oF Rosert CoLLeGE, CONSTANTINOPLE 


MPERIALIS\, as used in the present 
political campaign, is a word which 
has no specific or definite meaning. 

It is used as a political catch-word be- 
cause it has an ugly sound in.a Republic. 
It is a bogey and nothing more. It has 
a meaning when applied to England or 
Russia. It had a different meaning when 
applied to France under Napoleon III, 
and has a still different meaning when 
applied to Germany to-day, but no one 
can imagine that the election of Mr. 
Roosevelt could be followed by the tri- 
umph of any such imperialism as that 
which exists in any of the European em- 
Pires. What this country has to fear is 
Bossism rather than imperialism, and 
there appears to be but little to choose 
between the two parties on this score. 


Whatever danger there may be of such 
imperialism as that of Louis Napoleon 
comes only from the growth of corrup- 
tion and lawlessness in the country, fos- 
tered as it is by the political, industrial 
and financial bosses and by race hatreds, 
which will naturally lead to a military 
despotism if it is not checked. 

The word imperial has another mean- 
ing. It signifies greatness. In this sense 
most Americans are imperialists. They 
believe that the American Republic is 
“ the greatest thing on earth ” and resent 
any suggestion to the contrary as little 
better than treason if it comes from an 
American. I do not care to discuss the 
question how far this boast is well 


‘founded. I admit that the United States 


is one of the World-Powers. It is so by 
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its position, its population, its intelligence 
and its wealth. It is not a matter of 
choice with us whether the other Powers 
shall recognize us as such and hold us to 
the responsibilities of a World-Power or 
not. They do, they cannot help it. What 
Americans generally fail to understand 
is the fact that to be a World-Power in- 
volves serious dangers and solemn re- 
sponsibilities from which we cannot es- 
cape. If it is imperialism to recognize 
these dangers and obligations, then the 
President and Mr. Hay are imperialists. 
Up to the time of our Civil War we were 
not generally regarded as a World- 
Power, but since that time the wonderful 
increase of our population, wealth and 
commercial activity, as well as our as- 
sumption of the right to intervene in be- 
half of Mexico against France, of Vene- 
zuela against England, of Cuba against 
Spain and in the Far East has gradually 
forced upon Europe the fact that there is 
a World-Power on this side the sea, Eu- 
ropean in race and religion, but untram- 
meled by the traditions and the conflict- 
ing interests of the rival States of Eu- 
rope—a young and vigorous rival, not of 
one, but of all these states. The danger 
to us in this discovery grows out of the 
fact that the great Powers of Europe 
hold it as an axiom that all the rest of the 
world exists solely for their benefit, to 
increase the wealth and power of Europe. 
No one can live long in Europe, familiar- 
ize himself with its literature, follow its 
diplomacy and read its newspapers with- 
out seeing that this is the key to its his- 
tory and has been for four centuries. 
The conflicts between the great Powers 
have been for the control of the com- 
merce of the world. Other influences, 
religious and dynastic, have had their in- 
fluence but, at the bottom, since 1492, 
and especially since the power of the 
Turks was broken in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it has been the aim of the great 
Powers to dominate the rest of the 
world and make it tributary to Europe. 

This has generally been justified on the 
ground that it was the duty of Europe to 
carry its so-called Christian civilization 
to the ends of the earth; but of late we 
hear less of this pretense, and it is now 
proclaimed openly that the world exists 
to support the commerce of Europe. 
This principle was proclaimed officially 
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by Count Golouchofsky, the Chancellor 
of the Austrian Empire, four years ago, 
when he said to the delegations of the 
Dual Empire that it might be the chief 
task of Europe in the twentieth century 
to put down the competition of the coun- 
tries beyond the sea, and this utterance 
was generally approved by the Conti- 
nental press, tho not in England, where 
it was suspected that “ beyond the sea” 
might include Great Britain. The fact 
that she also is feared and hated by the 
Continental states, that she is bound to 
America by special ties of relationship 
and is more in sympathy with our insti- 
tutions than the other states makes her 
much more friendly to America than any 
of the Continental Powers; but so far as 
the rest of the world is concerned she 
shares the feeling that it is her mission 
to rule as much as possible of the habit- 
able world outside of Europe, in the in- 
terest of her commerce. Her free-trade 
principles also modify the rivalry which 
might exist between us. There are no 
such limitations to the bitter hostility of 
the Continental Powers toward _ the 
United States as a new World-Power, 
which has many advantages over Europe 
and is every day growing in wealth and 
influence. We cannot meet this hostility 
by trying to persuade Europe that we are 
not so big, so ambitious, so dangerous 
after all, that, in fact, we are only sheep 
before the wolves of Europe; nor can we, 
consistently with our principles, propose 
to enter into partnership with them in 
the conquest of the world. We are not 
sheep and we have no desire to run with 
the wolves. We cannot conceal this fact 
any more than an ostrich can conceal his 
body by hiding his head in the sand. 

In view of these dangers let us study 
the things that make for peace. Fortu- 
nately we have no such feeling of hos- 
tility to old Europe. We love it. We 
wish it well. It is our fatherland, and we 
do not grudge it any prosperity which it 
can gain in a fair way. But if we are to 
keep the peace it is necessary that our 
people and especially our statesmen 
should make haste to study and under- 
stand our position in the world and our 
foreign relations. Our Senators and 
Representatives are now too often only 
local politicians, interested only in the 
affairs of their own States. We have 
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statesmen of different parties at Wash- 
ington who have studied and understand 
our responsibilities as a World-Power, 
but they are few, and there is no depart- 
ment of our Government which finds it 
so difficult to secure appropriations for 
its development or support for its meas- 
ures than the department which controls 
our foreign relations. Our good fortune 
has given us, under different administra- 
tions and parties, distinguished Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of State, and we 
have now in Mr. Hay a true statesman, 
who is generally recognized in Europe as 
well as in America as the ablest Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the world; but 
without the support of two-thirds of the 
Senate our President and Secretary of 
State are powerless. They cannot make 
a treaty. Our first duty, then, as a 
World-Power is to have a Senate which 
understands world politics and their 
bearing upon our destiny. Some great 
Power will some day teach us this lesson 
in war if we do not learn it for ourselves 
in peace. If we would avoid this calam- 
ity we must understand ourselves, realize 
what position we occupy in the world 


and learn what feelings and principles 
govern the action of other great nations, 
and this is not a short or an easy lesson. 
It demands a greater and more genuine 
patriotism than any party politics or local 
interests can call out. 

I am not a party man and have not had 
an opportunity to vote in the United 
States since 1858, but I have followed 
the history of American diplomacy dur- 
ing that period with the deepest interest, 
and I am sure that President Roosevelt’s 
management of foreign affairs since he 
came into office compares favorably with 
that of any President we have ever had; 
and that at this critical period nothing 
could be more unfortunate for our coun- 
try than to exchange President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hay, who have known how to 
defend our rights and maintain peace, 
who are recognized in Europe as sup- 
porters of The Hague Tribunal and of 
every effort to secure peace in the world, 
for men who, however honest and 
honorable, are unknown outside of 
America and without experience in deal- 
ing with international questions. 

Boston, Mass. 


re 
A Buddhist Paradise in Korea 


BY FRANCIS E. CLARK, D.D. LL.D. 


PRESIDENT AND Founper OF THE WorLD's CuRISTIAN EnDEAVOR MOVEMENT 


E had gone ashore at the port ot 
Fusan, on the- southern edge of 
Korea, from the little Japanese 
steamer, the “ Higo Maru,” for a call 
on Dr. Irvin, the missionary doctor. 
“Come back to-morrow and we will go 
and see the old monastery at Pomasa,” 
he had said to us with hospitable good- 
will as we were about to leave. “I'll 
have everything all ready, ponies and 
chairs and ‘ chow.’ ” 
_ We were glad enough to accept the 
invitation, for we must wait four days 
for the “ Ise Maru,” on which we were to 
complete the circumnavigation of Korea, 
and this trip to Pomasa would give us 
a chance to see something of genuine 
Korean life as well as one of the most 
remarkable religious retreats in the 
world—all this under the guidance of a 


beloved physician, whose medical skill 
half the monks in the monastery had 
tested at one time or another, so that 
we were sure of our welcome for our 
guide’s sake. 

Bright and early the next morning we 
were at Dr. Irvin’s door, and there, true 
to his word, were beasts of burden, and 
men of burden as well, for three Korean 
ponies awaited the two men and the 
small boy of the party; two “ giggie 
men” were ready to carry bedding and 
food, familiarly known as “ chow,” and 
nine coolies with three chairs were on 
hand to carry the ladies. Quite a pro- 
cession we made when, a. few moments 
later, we filed down the sightly hill on 
which Dr. Irvin’s house is built. Nothing 
could be more exhilarating than this early 
start. The air was deliciously fresh. 
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The view on every side was entrancing. 
An outing on shore was something which 
we had not enjoyed for many a day. 
The prospect of novel sights which very 
few foreigners had ever beheld added 
more than a spice of novelty to the ex- 
cursion. . 

At first our road lay along the bay of 
Fusan, but high above the water. Be- 
yond its rippling blue waves were the 
mountainous islands that lock the harbor. 
On the other side the mountains of the 
mainland of Korea rose, tier on tier, until 
in the dim distance their tops touched 
the clouds. 

If the more distant prospect was en- 
chanting the nearer view was curious and 
interesting. Every moment there passed 
on foot or on pony-back some repre- 
sentative of the Hermit Nation, who 
could have been to our eyes no more 
curious if he had been a troglodyte just 
out of his cave in his prehistoric gar- 
ments. In fact, all the passers-by were 


dressed in garments of prehistoric cut 
and fashion, for the Korean has not 
changed in costume or appearance, ex- 
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cept perhaps to deteriorate and grow 
dirtier and shabbier, as the whole nation 
has degenerated since the Japanese con- 
quest. The one thing that the Koreans 
resented bitterly in the recently attempted 
reforms by the Japanese was the cutting 
of their topknots. Their dynasty was 
threatened, their queen was murdered, 
a race of conquerors were about to usurp 
power. Yet none of these things moved 
the Koreans. But when their topknots 
were threatened, and the Japanese au- 
thorities decreed that they must be cut 
off, the Koreans were roused to desperate 
deeds. Topknot would not come down, 
and the threatened revolution and all 
the reforms were defeated. This intense 
conservatism and love of immemorial 
customs have preserved for us one of the 
primitive races of the world unimproved 
and unmodernized. A summer morn- 
ing’s ride in Korea presents many novel- 
ties and charms. 

As we jog along on our vicious little 
native ponies we meet or pass all sorts 
and conditions of Koreans. Here is the 
married man, his marital state indicated 


























A City Gate in Korea—A Small Walled City on the Way to Pomasa 
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A Married and Unmarried Boy in Korea, Rear 


by a topknot under a little wire cap, 
which itself is topped by a high black 
horsehair hat, which is uglier than any 
tile ever invented, except possibly the 
black “‘ top” hat of Western civilization. 

Here comes a youth with hair neatly 
parted in the middle and hanging down 


ina braid behind. “ What a pretty girl,” 
we said to our friend. ‘‘ Oh, no,” he re- 
plied; “‘ that’s a boy, and his hair shows 
that he is unmarried.” 

A woman passes by with long white 
skirts, but very inadequate upper gar- 
ments. Here is a little group of Korean 
gentlemen clad in white silk, with beauti- 
ful (from the Korean point of view) 
high hats, which may have cost fifty 
dollars apiece. And here is a poor 
“giggie” man in dirty white tatters, 
bearing a huge burden strapped to his 
back on two forked sticks, whose prongs, 
sticking upward, support the load. All 
are in white, young men and maidens, 
dd men and children. To be sure the 
white is often of a doubtful and dubious 
linge, but, considering the places in which 
the people live and the work they are 
tngaged in, the only wonder is that their 


View. The Top-Knot Shows the Married Man 


garments are not far filthier. Out of 
a dirty mud hut will emerge a woman 
clad from top.to toe in really dainty 
white, or in a peculiar tinge of delicate 
light yellow, which is even more pleas- 
ing. A peasant-working in a plowed 
tield near by will also be in white, or 
cloth that was once white, and can yet 
be made white by sufficient pounding on 
a flat stone in the stream that borders his 
rice field. 

This partiality of the Koreans for 
white clothes gives a distinctive touch 
of color to travel in the great peninsula. 
At night ghosts are constantly gliding 
by you, and by day, tho the sun, the 
great disillusioner, reveals many a spot 
and stain, the quondam ghosts are none 
the less picturesque. By day and night 
they walk softly, like Agag, for their 
padded stockings, looking like huge white 
pincushions, and their straw sandals 
make no noise. 

The monastery is twenty miles away 
from Fusan, and it is nearly a day’s 
journey to reach it. On the way we saw 
specimeris of almost every phase of 
Korean life. We passed through several 
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villages and two walled cities of con- 
siderable size, and the journey was a con- 
stant panorama of strange sights. 

The houses are mostly of mud and 
wattle, low-browed little hovels, which 
one must bend low to enter, but all the 
tragedies of life and death, from birth 
to old age, are enacted therein. Over one 
doorway I saw a straw rope from which 
were suspended some pieces of char- 
coal, to show that within a week a boy 
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sixteen bearers in coarse sackcloth bore 
a huge red and green catafalque contain. 
ing the coffin. Then some straggling 
mourners on foot, and the poor proces. 
sion was over. : 

There is something  indescribably 
squalid and tawdry about a funeral ip 
China or Korea. It is difficult to asso. 


ciate grief or sorrow with it, or to sym. 
pathize deeply with the afflicted, as such 
a barefaced attempt is always made to 


























Group of Korean Gentlemen. 


baby had come to that home. Had it 
been blessed with a girl, only plain straw, 
without the charcoal, would have an- 
nounced the event. No sooner were we 
well by this house of life than we ran 
into a procession of death, for a funeral 
cortége blocked the narrow way, and we 
had to crowd our ponies against the wall 
to let the dead man by. First in this 
procession walked, with cheap and gaudy 
banners, some ragged children, who 
seemed from their cheerful countenances 
to be enjoying a great lark. Then came 
an empty chair borne by four men. Then 


Some of the horsehair hats shown in the picture are very expensive and 
cost as much as $50 


make a great display, to outdo the neigh- 
bors, or, at least, to satisfy public opinion 
and “save the face” of surviving rela- 
tives. Yet, doubtless, hearts ache as they 
follow on behind the hired wailers and 
the dirty little banner boys, and even in 
this straggling, wretched procession some 
genuine tears are shed in spite of the 
holiday air which attends it and the 
feasting and gormandizing which will 
follow. 

The villages through which we passed 
from a distance looked like vigorous 
growths of mushrooms, or like a collec- 
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tion of oval beehives. On nearer ap- 
proach they resolved themselves into two 
or three narrow streets, bordered by mud- 
walled houses, with heavy thatched roofs 
which come within six or seven feet of 
the ground. The picturesqueness large- 
ly vanished as we came near, for distance 
lends most of the enchantment to the 
view of human life in Korea. The filth 
and squalor are too evident, and in activ- 
ity and enterprise the inhabitants have 
nothing in common with a beehive. In 
fact, I have been told by well-informed 
people that nine men out of ten in Korea 
are absolutely idle. But this is not alto- 
gether the fault of the poor Korean. 
He would work if he had remunerative 
work to do, but so poor is the country, 
so corrupt is the Government, so burden- 
some are the taxes, so little can any man 
count on reaping the fruits of his labors, 
or securing them from the rapacious tax 
gatherer, that ambition and enterprise 
have been crushed out. 
The Koreans in some ways impress 
me more favorably than the Chinese. 
They are a finer looking race, more po- 
lite and urbane and not afflicted with the 
prying curiosity which makes the stolid 
stare of a crowd of Chinese coolies so 
maddening. Indeed, there is a certain 
courtliness of bearing about the average 
Korean that he shares with none of his 
brethren in the Far East. But he belongs 
toa decaying nation, to a dying people, 
and so long as the present corrupt 


dynasty is in power there is little hope 


for him. 

All Korea’s glories are in the past. 
Three hundred years ago she led all the 
East in many arts and sciences. Espe- 
cially in the ceramic art did her people 
excel, but Japan’s victorious armies 
overran her territory, carried off her 
best artisans, and bodily transferred the 
art of making beautiful porcelain to her 
own shores. Everywhere one sees signs 
of departed greatness. The gateways of 
the cities are often of huge stones, which 
could not be quarried to-day in any part 
ot the country, except perhaps in the 
vicinity of Seoul, the capital. On them 
are carved devices in stone which could 
hot now even be copied, so decadent is 
the native art of to-day. The ancient 
tity walls are often strong and massive, 
while modern walls that have not stood a 
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dozen years are crumbling to pieces, and 
in the breaches the small stones are ac- 
tually seen to be tied together with string 
and plastered over on the outside 
with adhesive mud. The best bridges 
were built from four to six hundred 
years. ago, while modern ones are poor, 
ramshackle affairs of wood that last but 
a few months or years. All this time 
the corrupt King, “the worst man in 
the countrv.” as he is freely called, is 
wringing millions of dollars in taxes 
from his downtrodden subjects, which 
he squanders upon his favorites and the 
women of his harem. While he already 
has more than one expensive palace, built 
in Korean style, he is now building a 
foreign palace at the cost of a million 
dollars. 

Many stories are told of the folly of 
this capricious, fickle, corrupt ruler who 
disgraces the throne of Korea. But we 
have not time to dwell on his follies, for 
all this time we are pressing on to the 
monastery among the hills, and the sins 
of the King and the poverty of the peo- 
ple cannot rob the country of its physical 
beauties. Peerless for its scenery among 
all the countries I have seen is Korea. 
It is a land of beautiful mountains and 
charming valleys; mountains clothed to 
their tops in living green, with rice 
fields and barley patches running far 
up on the mountainside. Through the 
valleys run, singing to the sea, little 
streams of clear water “that make the 
meadows green.” We can quote a fur- 
ther line of Thanatopsis and say: 

“ Poured round all 

Old Ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,” 

for few countries that are not islands 
are so completely surrounded by the sea 
as Korea; and everywhere the coasts 
are bold and _ strikingly picturesque. 
Through an ancient, half-ruined walled 
city our road led us, and there we stopped 
for a half hour to visit a tawdry, dilapi- 
dated temple, in which the only objects 
of interest are some imitation spears of 
wood and wands of office, and a great 
chair, with a torn and faded canopy over 
it, on which food and other offerings are 
made to the Spirit on the Emperor’s 
birthday. 

In this city the only surviving industry 
is the making of the little metal Korean 
pipes, which hold less than half a small 




















The High Priest of Pomasa 


thimbleful of tobacco. The “ rat, tat, 
tat” of the pipe-makers’ tools was heard 
on every side, until we passed the further 
gate and began to climb the foothills 
which lead to the monastery. The chair 
coolies made a great to-do over their 
business, grunting and sputtering, and, 
for all we know, swearing in Korean at 
the. lazy foreigners who will not walk 
more, and give them a rest, as tho they 
were not well paid for their work, which 
will give them a better lined stomach than 
they have had for many a day. 

The Korean ponies are as slow as they 
are small, and as each has his own coolie 
to lead him, he can travel at only a very 
moderate walk. The sun toward midday 
grew very hot, which is also a discour- 
ager of rapid travel. But in spite of 
rather slow progress we “kept gettin’ 
upper,” like the much parodied boy in 
Excelsior, and every moment the view 
became more and more enchanting. 
Alps on Alps arise as we look landward, 
while, when we turned seaward, a little 
patch of blue that we saw through a 
notch in the farthest hills showed where 
old ocean lay asleep that bright May 
day. 


In the near foreground were countless 
rice fields, the green paddy showing lush 
and rank above the water, which flooded 
it to the depth of two or three inches, 
while barley and a few coarser grains 
occupied every inch of arable land which 
the rice did not claim. 

So much of Korea is mountainous and 
untillable, fully nine-tenths, if I am not 
mistaken, that every little nook and 
cranny of soil is made much of and 
coaxed to do its part toward the meager 
support of the twelve millions of people 
who live upon it. 

At length the way became so steep 
that the chairmen declared they could 
carry their burdens no further, and those 
of us who were perched on the uncom- 
fortable packs which surmounted the 
raw boned ponies’ backs were glad to 
dismount and pursue the rest of the way 
on foot. As we approached the monas- 
tery not only did the view grow lovelier. 
but the immediate environment of our 
path became most charming. Fragrant 
pine woods hemmed us in and seemed to 
cover the towering mountains above to 
the very top. Rice fields became impossi- 
ble, and even the barley patches gave 
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way to boulders and pine trees, but the 
small, irregular fields of different grains 
below us, each of a distinct hue of green, 
made the whole valley look like a gi- 
gantic, crazy patchwork quilt, while an 
occasional field of sesame in full flower 
gleamed like a glitter of gold flung upon 
the green fabric. 

When nearly to the convent our road 
led between two curious poles that much 
resembled the totem poles of the Alaskan 
Indians, while the great rocks every- 
where were beautifully engraved with 
Korean characters recording the merits 
of some man or family that had made a 
contribution to the monastery. Not far 
away on a hillside across an intervening 
valley is a community of Buddhist nuns, 
but whether they ever cross the valley 
and climb the rugged steeps to the mon- 
astery to visit the brethren deponent saith 
not. Just before reaching the brother- 
hood of monks we passed a row of most 
curious grist mills, such as exist, I ven- 
ture to say, nowhere else on the face 
of the earth. A swift stream of limpid 
water here rushes down the mountain- 
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side, and is caught and made to pay toll 
a half dozen times on its way by being 
turned into a flume and thence into a 
series of troughs made of the hollow 
trunks of trees. One of the troughs does 
duty for each little mill. The other end 
of the log out of which the trough is 
hollowed runs into the mill, and to it is 
fastened a heavy upright cross piece, 
which then acts as a pestle, while in the 
middle it is balanced like a seesaw on 
another log. The trough is gradually 
filled by the running water until it over- 
balances the other end, which tips up, 
lifting the pestle in the air. But as the 
pestle end tips up the trough tips down, 
of course, and the water flows out, light- 
ening the trough end, when the pestle 
end comes down upon the rice which has 
been poured into a hollow under it. I 
timed with my watch the motion of this 
curious automatic seesaw and found 
that inmost of the mills it took a trifle 
less than a minute to fill the troughs so 
that they would tip up the pestle. Thus 
sixty times an hour the pestle comes 
down upon the unhulled rice, and, after 
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Buddhist Monks at Their Devotions 
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a while, loosens the husk. It would seem 
an utterly interminable process at this 
rate of speed, but time is not money in 
Korea. Moreover, this primitive grist 
mill works day and night, and one man 
can tend a dozen of them and have 
plenty of time left on his hands. It is 
admirably fitted—to Korea. 

The chief temple is approached 
through a shabby gateway and a long 
flight of stone steps, and when reached 
it is neither exquisite and dainty, like the 
temples of Japan, nor imposing in its 
vastness, like the better temples in China. 
Tho this monastery is the richest perhaps 
in Korea, and owns vast fields of rice 
and barley, it partakes of the decay of 
the rest of the country, and is simply a 
shabby collection of half ruined buildings 
that would be much the better for a little 
paint, or even whitewash, or a few well 
driven nails. But it is unique in its 
shabby loneliness. So remote is it from 


the haunts of civilized man, so ancient 
in its foundation, so picturesque in its 
setting in a hollow between the bosoms 
of beautiful hills which rise on either 
side, that one feels that he has dropped 
down into a new planet when he enters 


these sacred precincts. 

For many hundreds of years there has 
been here a Buddhist monastery, and the 
priests, tell us that some of the great 
beams that we see were in the original 
building, but this is hard to believe. Four 
hundred priests here live, move and have 
their being, apparently dividing their 
time about evenly between praying and 
eating. They are despised by most of 
the Koreans and are not allowed to wear 
a topknot or the beloved black horsehair 
hat. So their heads are cropped, and a 
curious round affair, like the wire covers 
which our grandmothers put over the 
table dishes to keep the flies out of the 
food, surmounts their pates. Otherwise 
their flowing robes are not unlike the 
Korean national dress. 

Few visit the monastery except at cer- 
tain seasons, when the devout pilgrim 
wends his way thither ; but day and night, 
summer and winter, year in and year 
out, are offered fhe ceaseless prayers 
which are interrupted chiefly by the fre- 
quent meals. 

When we arrived a priest was execut- 
ing a sacred dance, not unlike that of the 
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whirling dervishes in Constantinople, ex. 
cept that he did not grow frenzied or 
spin around like a top at the end, but 
rather gyrated solemnly and gracefully, 
waving his hands and circling about the 
room with a soft graceful motion that 
was not unpleasing. Across the court- 
yard from the dancing priest was the 
main temple, furnished with a large 
Buddha, some smaller images of men 
and beasts, candles and incense holders 


and sacred drums, which were much in | 


evidence day and night. 

There were some attempts at orna- 
mentation in colors within, but every- 
thing was so cheap and tawdry when 
compared with the Japanese temples that 
they were pitiful to look at, especially 
when we remembered the vanished past. 
But it was not difficult to see on these 
beams and cornices the rude originals 
of the designs in flower and fish and bird 
that make the temples of Nikko so beau- 
tiful in their lacquered splendor. 

Outside the main temple is a great 
drum tower containing a huge, irregular 
shaped drum on a raised platform ap- 
proached by a flight of steps. But the 
drum, like everything else about the 
place, is decrepit and worm-eaten and 
gave out but a feeble resonance. 

We were received most cordially by 
the monks, even the chief priest himself 
giving us audience, and posing with great 
cheerfulness while the “camera fiend” 
of the party took his picture. He even 
ordered several small Buddhas to be 
moved from their pedestals so that they 
might come within the range of the 
camera’s eye. He also served us witha 
first quality Korean feast while we sat 
cross-legged upon the floor. The little 
table which was furnished to each guest 
from the outside world was loaded with 
all sorts of delicacies, among which | 
remember cold pickled beech leaves, de 
licious seasoned seaweed, and the bark 
of an unknown tree fried crisp and 
brown, and served piping hot in sesame 
oil. This was really toothsome and ap- 
petizing. There were other vegetables 
of a more prosaic order, and, of course, 
the inevitable rice and tea. But no meat 
or fish or eggs, -for the Buddhists are 
strict vegetarians. 

At the approach of night we were 
graciously conducted to another temple 
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higher up the hillside, in order that we 
might not be awakened by the early de- 
votions of the monks in the main temple, 
which summer and winter begin at two 
o'clock in the morning. In the smaller 
temple some dozen monks, whose guests 
we were to be, were eating their evening 
meal when we arrived, and, as they did 
not resent it, we watched the curious 
sight. A long grace preceded the first 


mouthful, in which blessing were sung 


1ol! 


admixture of other vegetables, until a 
savory ball almost as large as a man’s 
fist was prepared, enveloped in the great 
lettuce leaf. Then this ball was crowded 
into the capacious mouth waiting to re- 
ceive it, but only with extreme difficulty. 
It had to be coaxed and squeezed and 
jammed in with the fingers of both hands. 
At length, however, it disappeared from 
sight, and was masticated with evident 
relish, while another similar vegetable 
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Pile of Korean Cash—Twelve to a Cent 


over and over again in a droning voice 
the words: 
“Namu Aba Tabul, 
Namu Aba Tabul.” 
“T believe in Buddha, 
I believe in Buddha.” 


Gongs were sounded and little wooden 
drums were beaten in Buddha’s honor. 
Then the holy fathers gave evidence of 
very mundane appetites, for evidently 
“prayer and provender go together ” in 
Korea as well as in Christian lands. First 
each one took a large leaf of lettuce and 
filled it with rice, sprinkling on the rice 
some kind of condiment and a judicious 


cannon ball was prepared in the same 
way. 

Whatever sins may be laid to the 
charge of the holy fathers, and, so far as 
I know, they live pure, virtuous, useless 
lives, lack of hospitality is not one of 
them. This was evidenced not only by 
their taking all our party in, and giving 
us of their best, but also by a little in- 
cident which warmed the cockles of my 
heart toward them as I beheld it. Other 
pilgrims besides ourselves had arrived 
that afternoon who were not so well pro- 
vided with provisions. So, after the 
blessing, and after the rice and lettuce 
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had been dealt out to each monk in turn, 
the announcement of the coming of these 
hungry pilgrims was made, and, accord- 
ing to their custom, a brother went 
around to each well filled dish to receive 
contributions for the strangers. Each 
gave according to his ability and inclina- 
tion, and the strangers’ platter was well 
heaped when the last brother had added 
his donation. But there were evidently 
more hungry mouths than had been at 
first calculated, for again the strangers’ 
platter went around, and again it was 
heaped from their own rice bowls. Then, 
having given this proof of practical 
hospitality, the monks fell to with a will, 
and doubtless their balls of rice and let- 
tuce were all the sweeter for the self- 
sacrifice that had seasoned them. A 
worthy example this of individual 
benevolence instead of corporate charity, 
in these days when the milk of human 
kindness is often curdled by over-much 
organization. 


After the monks had eaten their 


“chow ” and we had eaten ours, which 
was largely extracted from tin cans of 
American manufacture, which we had 
brought with us, we were shown to our 


rooms in the back of the temple. Evi- 
dently they were the private bedrooms 
of the monks who had given them up for 
our accommodations, while they them- 
selves slept where they could. A little 
room fell to my share with the small boy 
of the party, a larger one to the three 
ladies, while our missionary guide slept 
with the hospitable monks in the temple 
itself under the shadow of the big 
Buddha. My room was a simple cell 
about eight feet by six with bare white 
walls and not, I regret to say, wholly 
devoid of other inhabitants, in spite of 
the fact that the monks had left it. But 
the worst affliction was that our friends 
with too warm hospitality had built a 
fire in the kang beneath the floor, so that 
I was almost roasted on the hot floor be- 
fore morning. 

Very early in the morning, before the 
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first streaks of dawn appeared, the sery- 
ices began, with much clatter of wcoden 
drums and jangling of bells and chanting 
of human voices. But the noises were 
chiefly in the large temple below. They 
soothed us for a morning nap rather than 
aroused us, and when we emerged from 
our cells several hours later another 
service had begun, and the brothers were 
still telling their interminable strings of 
beads, strings yards and yards long, and 
still intoning in an apparently meaning- 
less monotone: 

“ Namu Aba Tabul.” 

“TI believe in Buddha, 
I believe in Buddha, 
I believe in Buddha.” 


The morning among the hills was ex- 
quisitely fresh and charming. Locked 
within our leafy bower the world with 
its turmoil and its troubles seemed far 
away—the blue heavens above us, the 
green, tree-clad hills hemming us in on 
every side, and nothing else visible, for 
all the other temples, even, were hidden 
in the greenery. A little stream sung its 
way over pebbles and swirled around 
boulders at our feet, affording that great- 
est of luxuries in Korea, pure water, un- 
contaminated by the paddy fields. In- 
visible cuckoos in the trees overhead 
struck twelve over and over again, tho 
it was barely seven o’clock, and the gen- 
tle rustle of the breeze in the trees seemed 
to tick off the seconds of a perfect day. 
In this still morning we could realize 
that for two thousand years monks had 
been contentedly counting their beads 
and saying their prayers, and eating their 
rice and lettuce—only that and nothing 
more. As we wended our way down 
the hillside past the never ceasing grist 
mills, and through the avenues of fra- 
grant pines, we felt that if Nirvana had 
not been attained—and the faces of the 
monks, even of the high priest himself, 
gave no evidence of such bliss—it was 
because it could be gained in no Bud- 
dhist paradise. 

Boston, Mass. 
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An American Consul’s Work 
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BY WILLIAM THORP 


FTER the Presidential election is 
over, a lot of “ hustlers” for the 
successful party will expect to be 

rewarded by appointments in the Ameri- 
can Consular service. This will be par- 
ticularly the case if the Democrats win, 
for it is probable that most of the present 
Republican Consuls will be continued in 
office if President Roosevelt obtains a 
second term. 

For some occult reason, Consular posi- 
tions are regarded almost in the light of 
sinecures. A Consul is supposed to draw 
a fat salary for “ holding down his job,” 
and the work is presumed to be light and 
easily performed by a man of average in- 
telligence. 

I have known American Consuls in 
several ports in Europe, in the West In- 
dies, in Central and South America; have 
transacted much business with them, and 
became thoroughly familiar with their 
work. As the result, I can testify that 
few men have harder tasks to perform or 
more difficult positions to fill. 

Let us take, for example, the day’s 
work of an American Consul in an impor- 
tant British West Indian port, where 
there is much shipping trading to and 
from the United States, such as King- 
ston, Jamaica; Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
or Bridgetown, Barbados. 

The Consul gets up about five or six 
o'clock in the morning—everybody rises 
early in the tropics—drinks a cup of cof- 
fee and eats a couple of oranges, and 
then gets to work to finish off his report 
on the new Colonial tariff, which has to 
go to Washington by the mail steamer 
sailing that afternoon. Some West In- 
dian Legislatures, notably that of Ja- 
maica, are unhappy unless they can pro- 
duce a new tariff every session ; and each 
new tariff must form the subject of an 
elaborate memorandum by the Consul. 
He has to write it in odd moments 
snatched from his sleep, his leisure and 
his family life. He knows that he can- 


not tackle it at his office, for he has too 
much routine work to do there and too 
many callers to receive. 

About nine or ten o’clock the Consul 
goes to his office, and finds several peo- 
ple waiting to see him. Most of them are 
seafaring men. He picks out the mate 
of a Norwegian tramp sailing out of 
Norfolk, Va., whom he knows, and asks: 

“Well, Jacobsen, what’s the matter 
this trip? You’re always bothering me! 
Why don’t you go to your own Norwe- 
gian Consul?” 

“It’s dis young limb of der devil, sir,” 
says the mate, pointing to a lad of seven- 
teen whom he has brought with him. 
“ We finds him in de for’d hatch, stowed 
away, as we comes down from Norfolk.” 

“Well, take him back with you on the 
return trip,” growls the Consul. 

“You pays der passage?” 

“IT suppose so, if he’s under age.” 

One of the duties of the Consul is to 
send back to the United States, at the 
public expense, all stowaways who are 
minors. Sick and destitute seamen are 
also repatriated under some circum- 
stances, but there is no such general rule 
as there is in the case of British sailors. 

Hardly a day passes at the more impor- 
tant ports without the Consul being 
called upon to provide relief for a 
stranded fellow-countryman. Perhaps 
he is a “drummer,” whose plans have 
miscarried, and whose remittances have 
not arrived, or a tourist who has spent 
more than he expected and finds himself 
without the wherewithal to get back to 
America, or a stranded vaudeville com- 
pany unable to “ walk the ties” when an 
ocean yawns between them and the 
lights of Broadway. Most frequently, 
however, the applicant is a sailor who has 
lost his ship, and is quite content to sit 
down in the rumshop until the Consul 
finds him another berth, or sends him to 
an American port. No public funds are 
provided for the relief of these numerous 
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applicants, except the sailors, but the 
Consul usually feels that it is “up to 
him ” to do something. 

It is hard to allow a fellow-country- 
man to be stranded in a foreign port, es- 
pecially in the tropics, where a poverty- 
stricken white man soon sinks to the low- 
est depths of degradation. Sometimes 
the Consul gives temporary aid out of 
his own small income, but in most cases 
passage-money to the States has to be 
raised by subscription, and the Consul has 
to pass the hat among resident Americans. 

Many of these applicants for relief are 
reduced to the last stage of misery and 
despair before they think of going to 
their Consul. That is why suicides oc- 
cur not infrequently within the walls of 
American Consulates. Two have hap- 
pened within recent years at the Shang- 
hai Consulate, which is one of the big- 
gest and busiest in the world. There isa 
scar on the ceiling of the Consul’s office, 
covered with fresh plaster, where it was 
shattered by the bullet with which an un- 
fortunate young fellow blew out his 
brains because he found at the last mo- 
ment that he was too proud to ask for re- 
lief. At the same Consulate another 
man, for a similar reason, suddenly 
pulled out a revolver in the midst of a 
busy throng of people on the main stair- 
case, and shot himself through the head. 
— —o happened in other 

merican Consulates i i 
swe sar ng » especially in the 

After the Consul whose day’s work we 
are watching has arranged for the mi- 
nor’s transportation, he is buttonholed by 
a tough, old Cape Cod skipper, who tells 
a tale of salt water wo as long as that of 
the | ancient mariner. His rickety old 

windjammer,” just arrived in port that 
morning, was Over sixty days “ reach- 
ing down from Pensacola.” She ran into 
squall after squall, hurricane after hurri- 
cane ; her canvas was blown into ribands 
her seams opened and took in water by 
the ton. Food ran short, and the tired 
famished sailors broke out into a mild 
mutiny, whereupon the skipper gave 
them a dose of marine law with a crow- 
bar. Now he wants the Consul to send 
them to jail, and to make out a “ bot- 
tomry bond,” so that he can obtain money 


from the local shipping merch : 
which to repair his a. ants with 
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Three of the crew drift in while the old 
man is talking. They interrupt him and 
tell their side of the story, which they 
garnish with many oaths, until the Con- 
sul threatens to have them thrown into 
the street. They assert that the ship is a 
death trap which the Consul ought to in- 
spect and condemn, and that the skipper 
is a murderous bully who ought to have 
his ticket taken away. 

It is an awkward case. The Consul is 
responsible for the punishment of muv- 
tiny ; he is also responsible for seeing that 
American seamen are not maltreated, and 
that proper order and discipline are 
maintained on American ships while 
they are in his port. It is his duty to have 
the ship condemned if she is no longer 
seaworthy. 

After dealing hastily with the rest of 
his callers, who have come on routine 
business, he goes down on the wharf and 
boards the ship. Half a dozen people try 
to tell him different tales at the same mo- 
ment, and the Consul, with his wide ex- 
perience of nautical quarrels, is soon 
able to decide that it is a case of “ six to 
one and half a dozen to the other ” be- 
tween the skipper and his mates and the 
mutinous crew over whom they have 
tyrannized. It is a time for diplomacy, 
unless he wishes to have a bunch of cases 
in the local courts that will reflect no 
credit upon Americans. He draws the 
skipper aside and gives him a good cigar. 

“Of course, you can prosecute these 
men if you like,” he says, “ and I will see 
that you get justice, but the case may tie 
your ship up for some time, especially as 
they will bring charges against you. 
Hadn’t you better drop it? There are 
lots of men in port now, and I can fix you 
up with a good crew and ship these men 
somewhere else. Then I’ll see to that bot- 
tomry bond right away, and you'll be able 
to sail after a few repairs.” 

After some further persuasion, the 
skipper agrees to this sensible arrange- 
ment, relieving his feelings by many 
full-bodied salt water oaths. As for the 
men, they are only too glad to leave the 
ship, especially when the Consul prom- 
ises to place them on a British tramp. 
The American sailor who prefers to sail 
under the Stars and Stripes has yet to be 
discovered, altho the food on ships which 


fly the red ensign is distinctly inferior. 
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It should be explained, in passing, that 
every Consul who is worth his salt tries 
to prevent litigation among Americans 
abroad, especially in connection with 
American ships. If he does not succeed 
in doing so he is likely to hear some un- 
pleasant things from Washington. At 
the same time, he has to be careful to in- 
tervene in the local courts in all cases 
which affect American interests, even re- 
motely. 

Returning to his office, our friend the 
Consul finds that a perspiring tourist, 
just arrived from New York by the mail 
boat, has taken possession of it. He is 
dressed in those comic opera tropical gar- 
ments which nobody wears in the tropics, 
excepting the tourist. He presents a let- 
ter of introduction from some obscure 
Congressman unknown to the Consul, 
and evidently expects that the latter will 
drop all his work and show him around 
the place during the remainder of his 
stay. 

But the Consul has met tourists before, 
and grown rather tired of acting as their 
unpaid guide. He gives some good ad- 
vice about hotels, livery rates and places 
of interest, and gets rid of his visitor in 
half an hour—very quick time for one of 
his garrulous kind. 

Then the Consul turns to his American 
mail. There are piles of letters and dis- 
patches, dealing with pretty nearly every 
subject under the sun. As he wades 
through them, he is interrupted every 
few minutes to sign papers, examine im- 
migration declarations, administer oaths 
to persons anxious to make affidavits, 
pass ships’ manifests and perform a hun- 
dred other routine tasks. 

The Consular mail is always extraor- 
dinarily varied. Besides a weighty bulk 
of official correspondence, there are let- 
ters from athletic clubs asking what 
games are played in the West Indies and 
how they are played; from old ladies in 
Wyoming whose _ great-great-grand- 
fathers owned an unnamed sugar planta- 
tion “ down there ” in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which they expect the Consul to re- 
cover for them promptly; from editors 
anxious to get “ copy ” for nothing ; from 
college debating societies desirous of ob- 
taining the Consul’s views on the mental 
and moral capacity of the negro; from 
manufacturers of a thousand articles, 
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ranging from war ships to safety pins, 
all eager for information as to their 
chances of selling their goods in the local 
market. 

The Consul patiently answers all these 
letters, sometimes at great length, how- 
ever absurd they may be. He knows by 
experience that if he does not do so a com- 
plaint will be made against him at Wash- 
ington, and he will be held to account, 
even tho the questions may be entirely 
outside the scope of his duties. He 
knows, too, that not one correspondent in 
a hundred will have the decency to write 
and thank him for sending the desired in- 
formation. 

The official correspondence is general- 
ly three times as heavy as it ought to be. 
Besides the regular dispatches from his 
own department, the Consul is inundated 
with requests for information from all 
the other branches of the United States 
Government. He is fair game for any 
ambitious chief clerk or under-secretary 
who wants to gain kudos by producing a 
“masterly memorandum ” on some such 
burning subject as the visible supply of 
spruce gum in the world. The official in 
Washington sends a circular to all the 
Consuls, sets them to work, and strings 
their replies together to form his mas- 
terly memorandum. They do the work; 
he gets the credit, if there is any. This 
is a scandal which ought to be stopped. 
Most of these memoranda are utterly 
worthless, and the Consuls are forced to 
waste much valuable time over them, to 
the detriment of their own proper work. 

While the Consul is struggling with his 
mail, in walks a glittering orderly from 
Government House. His Excellency the 
Governor sends his compliments, and 
would Mr. Blank care to walk round the 
links with him this afternoon, if he is not 
too busy? The Consul sighs regretfully, 
for he has a lot of work left, and he 
knows he will have to burn the midnight 
oil over it; but he deems it good policy 
to accept the invitation. There are some 
important matters he wants a chance to 
talk over with the Governor privately, be- 
fore he brings them to the notice of the 
Government officially. So he gets rid of 
his remaining callers, hastily glances over 
the rest of his mail, and goes off to play 
golf. 

A Consul who can “ keep his end up” 
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socially is worth a hundred per cent. more 
to his Government than one who can- 
not. I remember that when the late 
Speaker “Tom” Reed visited Jamaica 
he was rather disgusted to find the Amer- 
ican Consul playing tennis in the middle 
of the day at Government House. He 
could not be made to understand that this 
might be more important work than sign- 
ing papers at the office, that a Consul 
ought to be something of a diplomat as 
well as a great deal of a clerk. 

Uusually the American Consul “ keeps 
his end up” fairly well in official society, 
altho he is sadly handicapped by the 
smallness of his salary in comparison 
with that of his colleagues. If he is to 
do good work, especially in the semi- 
diplomatic position which many Consuls 
occupy, he must be a gentleman and a 
man of culture, able to cultivate per- 
sonal intimacy with the men in authority, 
as well as official relations. 

It goes without saying that he ought 
to be able to return their hospitality in a 
suitable manner, but few American Con- 
suls can do so unless they have a private 
income. “ When we deprive our Con- 
suls of the necessary means to enter the 
social circle to which they properly be- 
long, we reduce them to mere ciphers,” 
said President Monroe. It is very true, 
but there has been little improvement in 
this respect since Monroe’s day. “ It is 
not sufficient to have our representative 
living abroad as cheaply as hé can af- 
ford to exist,” said Senator Sumner, “ be- 
cause his social position is an important 
factor in his power to be useful.” Yet it 
is the regrettable fact, as a Consul wrote 
some time ago, that “there is hardly a 
Consulate in the world where the Ameri- 
can representative is not the most shab- 
bily housed, poorly served and poorly 
paid among his Consular associates.” 

The day’s work of a Consul which I 
have briefly reviewed is based upon the 
diary of an acquaintance of mine now 
holding that office in the West Indies. It 
is by no means an exceptionally hard 
day’s work, as a Consul’s work goes. 

Of course, the duties of an American 
Consul vary considerably according to the 
part of the world in which he is located. 
In great inland commercial centers, like 
Birmingham, England, he has little rou- 
tine work to do, and devotes himself 


mainly to studying commercial and ip- 
dustrial conditions and making elaborate 
reports upon them. 

In a big shipping port, like Liverpool 
or Hamburg, he manages a large office, 
and the mere‘ routine work of clearing 
vessels, signing on seamen, looking after 
emigrants, attending to the United States 
cattle quarantine regulations, and so on, 
is enough to keep him busy all day long. 

But the Consuls who have the most 
difficult and responsible positions are 
those assigned to Consulates at which the 
United States possesses extra-territorial 
rights, as in Turkey and China. The 
Consulate-General at Shanghai is a good 
type of these Consulates. There is, per- 
haps, no other place where the American 
representative has so much to do. He is 
not only the Consul, but the Lord High 
Everything Else, running a complete 
government in miniature. 

He is at the head of a post office which 
handles all the mail of American resi- 
dents and visitors; he manages a land 
registration department; he holds civil 
and criminal courts, and is the head jail- 
or of the criminals after he has convicted 
them; he supervises a police force anda 
sanitary department, and he shares with 
the other foreign Consuls the entire re- 
sponsibility for the government and ad- 
ministration of the foreign settlements. 

The criminal cases brought before the 
United States Consul for judgment in a 
busy port like Shanghai include every 
variety of offense, from drunkenness to 
murder. In the more serious cases, the 
Consul selects two prominent American 
residents to sit with him as assessors and 
assist him to arrive at a decision. He has 
the power to sentence a man to death for 
murder, if it is committed upon the high 
seas; to life imprisonment, if it is done 
upon land. Such grave sentences must, 
however, be approved by the American 
Minister at Pekin. Consul-General Sew- 
ard had to condemn a man to death a few 
years ago. 

From this brief review of the work of 
an American Consul, it is apparent that, 
wherever he may happen to be located. 
he needs to be a good worker. In some 
lawless lands, where revolutions break 
out and American lives are endangered, 
he also needs to be a man of great resolu- 
tion and physical courage. 
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and in. The service is often denounced, usual- are to be found among the Americans in 
aborate ly unjustly. It has its faults, but it is the higher ranks of the service, but they 

better than the Consular services of most are exceptions, like the Consul in an Eng- 
vexpool other nations. It is the only one of any lish town, who preached at a local church 
> office, importance in which the appointments are every Sunday for ten years on a regular 
learing made for political reasons, and theoret- stipend, until Washington found him out, 
g after ically it ought therefore to be rotten to and ordered him to desist, or that other 
| States the core; but it is not. With all the dis- Consul at a Red Sea port some years ago 
SO On, advantages of the political association, who got drunk by noon every day and left 
y long. there is this to be said for it—that the his Arab kavass to run the Consulate. 
€ most man who has been energetic enough asa On the whole, politicians who are look- 
ns are politician to be rewarded with a job can ing for a sinecure after the election had 
ich the generally be depended upon to be a better avoid the Consular service. The 
ritorial “hustler ” as a Consul, and that is a po- standard has risen greatly in recent years. 
The sition for which a “ hustler ” is wanted. There is plenty of hard work, which can- 
a good Among the many Consuls whom I not be properly performed save by a man 
iS, per- have met in the higher grades of the of tact, energy and abundant versatility. 
lerican service, I can recall only one or two who The salaries are utterly inadequate in 
He is did not creditably represent their coun- view of the social position a Consul is ex- 
| High try. Many of the Vice-Consuls and Con- pected to occupy. If he assumes that po- 
moplete sular and commercial agents are men of sition, he cannot save money; indeed, he 
low standing and inferior ability. They is lucky if he manages to keep out of debt. 
which are usually natives of the country in And, lastly, the ambitious politician may 
1 resi- which they serve, and often are colored be quite sure that unless he is an edu- 
a land men. They are paid by fees, and, of cated gentleman, as well as a politician, 
s civil course, good men cannot be obtained for his life as a Consul will be made very un- 
d jail- an irregular position to which no salary pleasant for him wherever he may be sent. 
victed is attached. Grafters and incompetents New Yor« Ciry. 
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ess to [These lines were written as a prelude to lines by the same author entitled “A 
Ss, the Dinner of Herbs,” in The Century Magazine for November.] 
erica I BUILT me a cot by the Helicon well, Bright Iris slid down one slumbrous day; 
's and To find from the fretwork of care surcease ; In a flutter of color she dropped on my sight 
le has Its hearth was rest, and its rushes were At the door of my cot, and she called me 
th for peace. * away: 
high In the rim of the stream I dipped my shell; “ A laurel-crowned guest of the gods art thou; 
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srican The bounty of mallows and parsley, with fruit : 
rea Of the clustering vine, and succory root, But I answered her, “ Nay! 
The wild plum’s blush, The gods, they are gods; to their fates I must 
a few And the seedy pulp of the medlar bush; bow ; 
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And black were the berries I plucked and ate; 
And I cared not for fate. 


And the gods I saw in war or in play, 
As they tossed the lightnings from mount to 
mount, 
Or they sat down to feast on a festal day. 
But I piped with my oat, and I envied them 
not, 
Content with my lot. 


But the meat of immortals immortals may 
eat; 
The nectar of gods is no nectar for me; 

Their quarrels and kisses I care not to see. 
In my cot, by my hearth, I set me my seat, 
Let the Thunderer hold the hights that are his, 
But I’ll cook me a dinner of herbs, I weet, 

Where Peace is” 


Newark, N, J. 








Freight Tunnels in Chicago 
BY GEORGE W. JACKSON 


[Now at the time the whole ccuntry is interested in the opening of the New York 
Subway (an article concerning which appeared in our issue of October 20th), the fol- 
lowing account of what Chicago has already done in this direction by the general mana- 
ger and chief engineer of the [Illinois Tunnel Company is most timely, especially as the 
Chicago tunne] seems to be little known cf outside of Chicago and not to have attracted 
the attention it unquestionably deserves.—EDp1Tor. ] 








IXTY miles of tunnels are being 
constructed under the principal 
streets of Chicago. Twenty-six 

miles already have been completed. Over 
a narrow gauge electric railway in these 
conduits the Illinois Tunnel Company 
expects to transport 50,000 tons of 
freight daily after January 1, when it 
hopes to begin commercial operations. 
So quietly has the work been carried 
on, with no interruption to traffic and no 
obstructions in the streets, that only a 
small percentage of Chicago’s population 


is aware of the scope of the enterprise, or 
of the fact that the business district will 
be honeycombed with shafts, leading to 
all of the railroad stations and to the 
principal mercantile establishments. 
Under an ordinance granted by the 
City of Chicago on February 2oth, 1899, 
the Illinois Telephone and Telegraph 
Company—a new corporation — was 
given a franchise for the use of space 
under the streets. It constructed a net- 
work of large tunnels beneath the busi- 
ness district, with roofs not less than 


























Branch Tunnels Leaving Main Shaft. 
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Superintendent Jackson at Electric Lever of Train on the Left 
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Loaded Trains in the Chicago Subway Tunnel 


twenty-four feet from the surface. These 
tunnels are of two sizes, the trunk con- 
duits being twelve feet wide and fourteen 
feet high and the branch shafts six feet 
wide and seven feet six inches high. The 


material is cement, which in the larger’ 


tunnels is twenty-one inches thick at the 
bottoms and eighteen inches at the walls. 
Under the roof and along the walls 
of the tunnels on each side are strung the 
telephone cables, leaving space on the 
floor sufficient for a railway. The com- 
pany in July, 1903, therefore secured an 
extension of its franchise rights, permit- 
ting it to operate apparatus for carrying 
freight of all kinds and for handling mail 
matter, packages, newspapers and other 
articles. The Illinois Tunnel Company 
last January acquired the system. 
_ More than two miles of twenty-four 
inch railway already have been built, and 
this mileage rapidly will be increased 
until all the shafts have been equipped. 
Over these rails will run trains drawn by 
electric locomotives, now in successful 
operation. The cars are wholly of iron 
and steel and are twelve feet in length. 


Each will have a capacity of thirty thou- 
sand pounds of freight. The trolley sys- 
tem of propulsion is being used, driving 
the trains at a speed of from fifteen to 
twenty miles an hour. A five thousand 
horse-power electric plant soon will be in 
operation. 

Upon the completion of the track lay- 
ing, three thousand cars and one hundred 
and fifty locomotives will be put in serv- 
ice. These will run to the six great 
freight depots of the twenty-five trunk 
railroads which center in Chicago. All 
of the stations are within a section less 
than two miles square, and the enormous 
freight traffic of the city has caused con- 
gestion in the streets. The tunnels will 
relieve this, as they are expected to take 
as a single step nearly all of the four 
million tons of coal burned annually 
within the “ loop ”—the elevated railway 
marking the center of the business dis- 
trict. 

The system of handling the freight will 
be simple. Shafts are being constructed 
from the tunnels directly into the freight 
houses of the railways, and the tunnel 
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Section of Tunnel, Showing Third Rail Electric System of 
Illinois Tunnel Company 


cars will be lifted on elevators to the sides 
of the freight cars ready to be unloaded. 
When the underground car is filled it will 
be dropped again into the tunnel, ready 
to be unloaded at the warehouse of the 
consignee or placed in the Tunnel Com- 
pany’s storage quarters to await his 
orders. 

Nearly every large business house in 
downtown Chicago will have shaft con- 
nections with the tunnel system, elevators 
like those at the freight depots carrying 
the cars into the stores or storage houses. 
As the tunnel cars will accommodate any 
object that can be passed through the 
door of any railway freight car, there 
hardly is anything which the Tunnel 
Company cannot transport to the mer- 
chants. 

The installation of this system will re- 
move thousands of wagons from the 
downtown streets, keep them cleaner, and 


make the handling of freight much 


cheaper than it is at present. Chicago 
is the only city in the world to employ 
an extensive system of this kind, and the 
effect of its successful operation will be 
incalculable. There is little doubt that 
New York, with its subway for the trans- 
portation of passengers, will follow with 
its tunnels for the hauling of freight, 
and other crowded cities cannot but profit 
from the change from old to modern 
methods. 

A feature of the tunnel system is the 
great distributing station at the river and 
Taylor Street. The Tunnel Company a 
few months ago purchased for nearly 
$2,000,000 seven large warehouses for 
use as its terminals. All freight not im- 
mediately desired by the consignee, and 
all of which must be re-routed, will be 
shipped to this center. All the trunk 
lines of the tunnel meet here, and the cars 
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can be elevated to the tops of the seven- 
story building and unloaded there. Mer- 
chants buying in large quantities save 
great sums, and fall, summer, winter and 
spring stocks often begin to arrive 
months before they are placed on sale. 
The larger merchants have their own 
warehouses for the storage of these 
goods, and shafts will extend to their 
warehouses. The smaller dealers, however, 
generally are deterred from purchasing 
in advance because they lack room in 
which to place their stock. Under the 
new system this may be stored in the 
Tunnel Company’s houses and taken out 
in small lots, just as the retailer desires it. 

The ultimate intention is to extend the 
tunnels into the manufacturing districts, 
and far away from the business 
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solid mass that would uphold all weights 
in the roadways above. Another system 
of false work used was that in which 
steel plates were placed to support the 
cement while it was drying and to permit 
the workmen to tamp it down firmly. 

The work was carried on by three 
shifts of men laboring eight hours each. 
The first gang of miners went on duty at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon and worked 
until midnight ; the second labored from 
midnight to 8 o’clock in the morning, 
and the third, which was known as the 
concreting shift, began at 8 o’clock in the 
morning and worked until through. The 
last completed their tasks so the miners 
could resume work at 4 p.m. 

The distance excavated by the two 





section. Not until the down- FAR 
town system has been put in i, 
successful operation, however, 
will the tunnels be dug further 
than present plans provide. 
The work now on hand is to 
connect them with the freight 
depots and basements of build- 
ings. 

The construction of the tun- 
nels has been an enormous un- 
dertaking. Work was begun 
in an alley near Madison and 
Monroe Streets, west of La 
Salle Street. Seven other 
shafts were started at various 
places in the downtown district. 
It then was found that the city 
street maps were inaccurate, 
and a complete new topograph- 
ical survey was made. The 
pneumatic system was used in 
the excavating. Airlocks were 
placed just inside the several 
shafts and air under pressure 
was admitted into the portion 
where the men were working. 
The shafts were made larger 
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than the dimensions of the fin- 
ished tubes, allowing a space 
of nearly two feet at the sides. 





Iron ribs were placed at short 











intervals along the inside, and 
within these were built walls 
of wood. In the space be- 
tween the inner and outer 
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walls, cement, stone and 
gravel were poured, making a 


Map of Central Business District of Chicago, Showing (in 


Heavy Lines) Network of Tunnels 
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shifts of miners averaged twenty-one feet 
at each heading. The number of head- 
ings was around fourteen. It required 
twenty men to operate each heading, and 
850 were engaged in tunnel construction, 
while 600 others were employed in the 
offices and in hauling gravel, stone, ce- 
ment and excavated material. Nine hun- 
dred tram cars were used in removing 
the dirt, which was taken out at the rate 
of more than 400 running feet a day. 
The cars were hoisted up the shafts to 
the elevated houses a few feet above the 
street, and from these the dirt and stone 
fell into wagons beneath. The dirt then 
was hauled to the lake front, where it 
was used in increasing the size of a city 
park. Later the method was changed by 
having a tunnel extended directly to the 
lake front, removing the necessity of 
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teams for hauling the filling. At an- 
other end of the system the cars were 
run out upon scows and the clay taken 
down the river. It is estimated that more 
than 4,950,000 cubic feet of dirt have 
been excavated. 

The Illinois Tunnel Company has an 
authorized capital of $30,000,000 and a 
bond issue of the same amount. It has 
issued only $15,000,000 of the bonds, 
however, holding the remainder to pay 
for future extensions of the tunnels and 
of the transportation and telephone sys- 
tems. The officers of the company are: 
President, Albert G. Wheeler, of Chi- 
cago; Vice-President, C. D. Simpson, of 
Scranton, Pa.; Secretary, Edward W. 
Gearhart, Scranton; Treasurer, John C. 
Law, of Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Sanity, Enthusiasm and Unity 
BY D. S. STEPHENS, D.D. 


CHANCELLOR OF Kansas City University, Kansas 


[This article is the substance of an address received with the greatest enthusiasm 


at the Congregational National Couricil. 


Dr. Stephens represented the Methodist Protes- . 


tants in the proposal for union of the Methodist Protestants, United Brethren and Con- 


gregationalists.—EDITOR. ] 


S desirable as a union of Churches 
may seem to be, from many points 

of view, I cannot think such a 

union greatly to be sought for until it 
becomes the expression of a vital or- 
ganizing spiritual impulse. All real 
union must be wrought out by a vital 
power. It is expressed, not in aggrega- 
tion, but in integration. Ecclesiastical 
aggrgation may have charms for some 
minds that delight in mere hugeness. 
But the union that Jesus Christ had in 
view when he prayed that his follow- 
ers might be “ made perfect in one” is 
realized only when a common enthus- 
iasm—a consuming inspiration—fuses 
the hearts of men into oneness of life. 
No matter how wide apart Churches may 
be in historical origin, in usage, in re- 
ligious ceremonial, a dominating spirit- 
ual purpose will make the path to union 
easy. But if there is no common vital 
bond, no amount of ecclesiastical patch- 


work will accomplish the end. It is the 
organizing power of a supreme life-force 
that unites men. They are raised to a 
higher plane of being through the up- 
lifting power of a unifying life-principle. 
Perfection of the social life, like perfec- 
tion of the individual life, comes by way 
of a deeper vitality—of a profounder life- 
impulse. 

And this is Nature’s way. Her crea- 
tions are “ made perfect in one.” They 
ascend in the scale of existence in propor- 
tion as they are dominated by a profound- 
er and more pervasive life-force. Na- 
ture, we are told, begins with “ indef- 
inite, incoherent homogeneity.” From 
that she moves on toward “ definite, co- 
herent heterogeneity.” We think this 
law of biological progress is a modern 
discovery. But Jesus understood it 
when he prayed that his followers 
might be “made perfect in one.” He 
embodied in the language of life the 
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principle which science after nineteen 
cen‘uries has managed to describe in the 
bald, bare language of technicality. He 
recognized that the ascent of man is along 
the pathway of a deeper vitality—of a 
more pervasive unity. It is then idle to 
talk of any union that will have spiritual 
value, unless that union gives expression 
to some common inspiration—some for- 
mative impulse. Unless the Creative 
Spirit that broods over the doings of 
men supplies the organizing life-impulse, 
our efforts will be futile. 

I believe there is such a common life- 
impulse in the Churches we represent. I 


believe there is between us that kinship’ 


in spiritual life that is the true condition 
for unity. As diverse as we are in his- 
torical origin, unlike as we are in ec- 
clesiastical usage and polity, there is a 
oneness of animating impulse. We have 
each laid the stress of our emphasis upon 
the same aspect of the soul’s life. Each 
has discerned and insisted upon spiritual 
freedom as the first and essential condi- 
tion of that spiritual life wherein man 
allies himself with God. Congregation- 
alism had its birth in the effort to real- 
ize this truth. It affirmed that the life 
of faith is possible only when the spirit 
is free. It discovered that to be loyal 
to God the soul must throw off allegiance 
to all other masters. It renounced that 
subtle form of idolatry that surrenders 
moral conviction to ecclesiastical author- 
ity. It discriminated between the unity 
of the spirit and the spurious substitute 
of ecclesiastical uniformity. It stood like 
a rock for the freedom of the individual 
conscience and the autonomy of the con- 
gregation. It realized that here is the 
very citadel of the soul’s safety. It there- 
fore insisted upon the right and the duty 
of every soul to preserve the integrity of 
its spiritual life. Only in so doing can 
it demonstrate its allegiance to God. 
Similarly, the Methodist Protestant 
Church had its origin in a protest against 
the inroads of ecclesiasticism upon the 
life of the soul. The Methodist Protes- 
tant Church was the outgrowth of a de- 
mand for a more democratic form of gov- 
ernment in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This demand was met with re- 
pressive measures and _ persecution. 
Those who advocated reform were driven 
to defend their right to hold convictions 
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not sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority. 
Some of them were expelled from the 
mother Church for maintaining this 
right, and with their friends who fol- 
lowed them, they united to frame a 
Church polity, in which the foundation 
stone should be the preservation of the 
rights of the individual conscience. The 
same principle that brought the Pilgrim 
Fathers to Plymouth Rock guided the 
men who fashiorfed the polity of the 
Methodist Protestant Church. 

And essentially the same spirit ani- 
mates the United Brethren Church. All 
three organizations are built upon the 
foundation of ecclesiastical democracy. 
They have all recognized that, to pre- 
serve its inward allegiance to God, the 
individual soul must keep free from all 
entangling alliances without. They have 
put this truth in the supreme place, be- 
cause the very life of the soul depends 
upon it. They have subordinated the out- 
ward visible Church to that invisible 
Church which God’s Spirit builds up in 
the hearts of his children. They have af- 
firmed that the visible Church ceases to 
have a claim upon the regard of men 
when it substitutes ecclesiastical author- 
ity for moral conviction. When men are 
dominated by an outward authority in 
which they have no voice, then fear 
drives the life of God from the heart. 
Whenever the Church—or the State— 
ceases to recognize that its existence, and 
its sole authority, is derived from the un- 
fettered moral conviction of the free spir- 
its that compose it, then it ceases to fos- 
ter the life of God in the soul. That is 
why democracy, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, is the very air of the soul’s life. 
That is why the Churches we represent 
have laid their emphasis upon this truth. 
They have recognized that if God’s Spir- 
it dwells in man, then manhood becomes 
sacred. If God takes man into his fam- 
ily and fellowship then man should bow 
down to no other master. If God conde- 
scends to reveal himself in the human 
soul—if he imparts to man a life where- 
in his Spirit witnesses with our spirits 
that we are the children of God—then 
human life takes to itself new dignity 
and value. God himself puts the crown 
of self-respecting manhood upon the hu- 
man brow—and the soul that abdicates 
its sovereignity is lost. 
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Now because the Churches we repre- 
sent have alike discerned this truth, there 
is between us a kinship of spiritual life. 
As far as it goes it is a good foundation 
on which to establish a closer fellowship. 
But this alone, I think, will not knit us 
into organic oneness. If a true union 
takes place it must arise from the call of 
a new and deeper life-impulse. It will be 
the outgrowth of a new and present need 
in the evolution of the great gospel force 
set in motion by Jesus Christ. 

For nineteen centuries the Gospel has 
been working out in human society those 
conditions that differentiate men. It has 
taken nearly two thousand years for the 
impulse of spiritual liberty to work it- 
self out into human society. At last in 
the best civilization of to-day, and pre- 
eminently in the ecclesiastical environ- 
ment which the Pilgrim Fathers created, 
we have reached the conditions in which 
individualism finds its perfect flower. 

Has not the psychological moment 
come when the counter process of integ- 
ration should come to the front? Has 
not the time arrived when an ecclesias- 
tical organism shall be born that—while 
preserving the sanctity of individual life 
—will yet fuse the many into oneness of 
purpose and effort? The social ideal of 
the Gospel is a connectionalism that fos- 
ters individualism. 

You Congregationalists have led the 
van in realizing the conditions that make 
men—that perfect the individual. You 
have pioneered the way from the barrens 
of ecclesiastical homogeneity to the 
fruitful fields of spiritual heterogeneity. 
Will you not now guide us to a hetero- 
geneity that “ coheres”’? 

“Oh!” but you reply, “there is no 
connectional organism yet devised—no 
ecclesiastical habitation yet constructed— 
that is worthy of God’s freemen.” 

Well, then—make one. I believe you 
can do it. We Methodist Protestants 
will move into it with you. 

The world is waiting for that spiritual 
evolution in the visible Church wherein 
God’s freemen shall be “ made perfect 
in one.” I do not know just what it will 
be. Perhaps it may be realized through a 
representative democracy whose conclu- 
sions reached through deliberative as- 
sembly become law only when ratified 
by autonomous Churches—a sort of ref- 
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erendum. But whatever it may be the 
times call for it. 

I think I see the signs among you Con- 
gregationalists that God is calling you in 
this direction. I see prophetic and por- 
tentous stirrings among you. Only last 
Saturday I had the privilege of meeting 
with the college presidents who are in 
attendance at this Council. The necessity 
of a more efficient co-operation, of a 
closer connectionalism, among Congre- 
gationalists was the keynote of that meet- 
ing. 

Brethren, I tell you organization is 
consistent with spiritual liberty. The 
problem can be solved. A hierarchy is 
not the only method of securing ecclesi- 
astical co-operation and efficiency. A 
living man is more efficient than an au- 
tomaton. Should not a living Church be 
more efficient than a hierarchy? During 
this Council I have heard some expres- 
sions of admiration for the splendid 
achievements of. some of those Churches 
that can marshal their forces into line 
through ecclesiastical authority. Do we 
believe that the ranks of God’s army will 
move with any less steady tramp, or less 
effective force when linked together in 
the unity of the Spirit and the bonds of 
peace? 

I believe the era of spiritual integra- 
tion is at hand. The visible Church must 
organize itself on those lines that will 
realize the deeper unity of the Spirit. It 
must move toward those conditions that 
secure efficiency of co-operation as well 
as the perfection of the individual. It 
must focus the spiritual forces of the 
Church, so that they converge to a com- 
mon end and definite purpose. 

If these three Churches which we rep- 
resent here to-day—and any others that 
choose to come with us—can join hands 
on some such basis, I believe the dawn 
of a new day will break on the world. It 
seems to me that we are peculiarly fitted 
to unite in an aggressive evangelism. 
Not only the things which we have in 
common, but our very differences sup- 
plement each other for such a work. 

You Congregationalists have devel- 
oped a distinctive type. The conscious 
possession of spiritual freedom has de- 
veloped the sense of responsibility. The 
sense of responsibility, in turn, has stead- 
ied judgment and given poise to the in- 
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tellectual life. Clear insight and strong 
conviction logicaly follow from that 
spiritual life that cherishes its freedom 
as its most precious heritage. There is 
nothing that clarifies the mind like the 
sense Of responsibility. This equipoise 
of judgment and clearness of moral 
view has marked Congregationalism 
with a sanity which we of other Churches 
have learned to respect. 

But we Methodist Protestants and 
United Brethren would also bring our 
offering to the common life. We each 
owe our origin to the great evangelistic 
upheaval in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century. Our Churches were born 
in a spiritual revival. We have inherited 
a regard for religion, as a spiritual ex- 
perience. The Methodist awakening un- 
der the Wesleys was a revulsion from 
the formal and speculative tendencies of 
religion to the facts of the spiritual life. 
It laid the stress of religion upon verifi- 
able experiences of the spiritual life. It 
carried realism into religion. It did for 
spiritual life what Francis Bacon did for 
material knowledge. It directed atten- 
tion from speculations to facts. It car- 


ried the spirit of the modern learning 
into the field of religion. It did this in a 


crude and naive way, it is true. It was 
uncritical and unreflective, yet it gave 
new power to religion by directing atten- 
tion to the facts of regenerated life. It 
injected a freshness and vigor into the 
spiritual life of which the world was then 
sadly in need. 

Now, I think we would bring some- 
thing of this inheritance with us. To 
your clearness of view—your sanity of 
judgment—we would add the fervor of 
assurance, the zeal of conviction. We 
Methodists have made a discovery. It is 
a secret; but I will tell you. The world is 
to be saved by passion. Broad-minded 
tolerance alone will not do it. It is pas- 
sionate love for the truth that saves men 
and unites them, and dissolves all minor 
differences. 

Now, what is more needed to-day to 
give the Gospel effectiveness than an 
alliance of sanity with enthusiasm? 
What will more quickly bring to Chris- 
tianity its early power? An overpower- 
ing sense of the realities of the spiritual 
liie on the one hand, and an interpreta- 
tion of these realities in the light of clear 
insight and well-poised judgment on the 
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other, will give religion a new power over 
men. It is simply the truth to state that 
the traditional forms of religion have 
weakened their hold upon men. There 
is need of a new evangelism. Men need 
to realize that the universe of unseen life 
is as truly within the grasp of man’s ex- 
perience as the outward world of sense. 
Eternal life must be presented to men as 
a possession that is both real and ra- 
tional. The new evangelism which will 
bring this life closer to men will preach 
the Gospel with knowledge and with 
zeal; with sanity and with enthusiasm; 
with light and with life. 

I believe that a spiritual renaissance is 
at hand. I believe we are just entering 
an era when the spiritual world shall be 
revealed in new power. We shall ap- 
proach this whole subject in the spirit of 
rational realism. We shall preach the 
Gospel with the power of a heaven-born 
enthusiasm, illuminated with the light of 
a sanctified reason. We shall bring con- 
secrated intellect to the higher reason of 
the soul’s life, and do for spiritual reali- 
ties what science has done for the world 
of nature. am 

The religion of the twentieth century 
will necessarily be one that has a strong 
grip on human experience. It must\be 
grounded in the facts of human life. 
What will save the world to-day is not 
tradition, not dogma, not religious cere- 
monial, but a religion growing out of the 
deepest facts of man’s spiritual life. Men 
have become bewildered amid specula- 
tions, and traditions, and forms. They 
can find safety only in a vital religious 
experience. The vitalities of religion 
are eternal, and they will survive the 
forms. The verities of religion will out- 
last the speculations of men. Ecclesi- 
asticisms, and traditions, and forms may 
pass away. The critical spirit of to-day 
will sift out from the claims of religion 
all that cannot anchor itself in the indis- 
putable facts of the spiritual life. If we 
will catch the ear of this busy materialis- 
tic age, it will be because we can con- 
vince men that their present life touches 
the supernatural as well as the world of 
nature. It will be because we can con- 
vince them that there is an open thor- 
oughfare between the soul and the un- 
seen. This is the only foundation that 
the religion of to-day can build upon 
with safety. A present revelation of God 
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in the fact of regenerated life is all that 
will restore to religion its early power. 
We must be able to say with the apostle, 
“Hereby we know that he abideth in 
us, by the Spirit which he hath given us.” 
If I touch an electric wire and receive a 
shock do I not know it? If the ravish- 
ing harmonies of the organ break in 
upon my ear, do I not know it? If I 
open my heart toward God, and a wave 
of love and life sweeps into my soul, do 
I not know it?) An invading energy of 
personal life is just as direct an evi- 
dence of the environment of unseen life 
as an impression upon the senses is of 
our material environment. The evangel- 
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ism that will present the Gospel with the 
realism of conviction and the illumina- 
tion of insight will reach men with an ir- 
resistible power. 

This is the propaganda to which I con- 
ceive we are called. A fresh conscious- 
ness of the nearness of the Unseen inter- 
preted by sane judgment is the demand 
of the hour. If we do not heed the call 
others will. God’s purpose will not be 
thwarted. The world must be saved— 
saved from materialism—saved from 
selfishness—saved from perversity. A 
great opportunity lies before us. It re- 
mains with you—it remains with us—to 
determine what the issue shall be. 


The Hopi Snake Dance 


BY THE REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


Autuor or “In His Steps,” Etc. 


T is the twenty-third day of August, 
in the year of our Lord, 1904. But 
as we sit on the edge of a kiva in 

the Hopi village of Oraibi looking into 
the public square, in which the Antelope 
and Snake priests are chanting their un- 
pronounceable invocation, it might as 
well be the time of any heathen god hun- 


dreds of years before Christ, so far as 
the spectacle itself is concerned and the 
weird emotions it stirs in the breast of 
the white brother who sees it. 

In some respects the Hopi Snake 
Dance, which occurs every two years at 
Oraibi, is the most unique sight on this 
continent. And there were circumstances 






































The Kiva from Which the Author’s Observations Were Made 
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connected with the ceremony this year 
which to those behind the scenes added 
an intense pathos and interest to it, never 
felt before by any of the comparatively 
few white people who have been present 
during the last twenty years. 

It lacks an hour of sunset. Practically 
the entire population, some eight hundred 
souls, are present on the tops of the 
houses or seated or standing around the 
square where the dance is to be held. 
Add about fifty tourists from Boston, 
Cleveland, New York, a class in an- 
thropology from Harvard, a group of 
Navajos on horseback, a sprinkling of 
traders, Government teachers, and cow- 
boys; in all perhaps nine hundred people 
awaiting in various degrees of anticipa- 
tion the emergence of the priests from 
the underground rooms where the cere- 
monial rites are practiced. 

The little children are running about. 
Some of them are entirely destitute of 
clothing, and one boy drifts across the 
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plaza dressed in a flour sack, which has 
a slit in the bottom through which his 
head is thrust. On the back of the sack 
are the words, in bright red letters, 
“Crosby Mills, Topeka, Kansas.” 

The spectators are quiet for the most 
part. The man with the moving picture 
machine stationed on the top of a house 
at the right is making some changes in 
his position. The newspaper corre- 
spondents get down as near to the circle 
marked on the sand as they think the 
Indian police will permit. 

About twenty feet at the left and rear 
of our kiva, without announcement, the 
Antelope priests suddenly emerge on 
their ladder. There are twelve of them, 
mostly old men. The last one, however, 
is a lad not over twelve years old. 

They march quickly down past the 
circle of tourists, and, keeping up the: 
incessant moving of their rattles, go, 
down into the plaza past the little cotton- 
wood booth in which are the snakes, and 
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stamping each in turn on the board in 
front of the booth they turn and line up 
facing the east. 

Then with the same absorbed, uncon- 
scious feeling toward their surround- 
ings, the Snake priests come out of their 
kiva and quickly glide one behind the 
other down into the square and line up, 
thirteen in number, facing the Antelope 
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the ground as the boy seizes the snake 
firmly with both hands and holds its neck 
between his teeth. 

Out of the thirty snakes used, at Icast 
two-thirdsare big rattlesnakes. They have 
been caught and treated to several cere- 
monial rites for days before their public 
appearance, handled with apparent care- 
lessness and without extracting their 



































A Group of Hopi Girls 


priests and looking toward the setting 
sun. 

The whole spectacle is at this point 
unapproachable by any description, pic- 


ture or view. Color and atmosphere and 
natural setting are unmatched on the 
globe. The two lines of priests sway 
back and forth, up and down. The chant 
begins, a low deep guttural, which vi- 
brates along a white man’s spine as if 
each separate bone were rubbed with 
rosin and each bone had a separate fiddle 
bow drawn over it. 

For twenty minutes the chant and the 
swaying continue. Then the line- of 
Snake priests moves around past the little 
booth, and each as he stoops receives 
a snake from the inside of the booth. 
These snakes are not all venomous. 
There are some thirty in all. One 
large bull snake falls to the lot of the 
lad who is training as a novitiate with 
the Antelope priests. Its tail drags on 


fangs or so far as any knowledge goes, 
without being in any way deprived of 
their venomous character. 

Each priest of the twenty-five now 
has a snake, holding it in the mouth with 
the head close by the cheek, and grasp- 
ing the reptile with both hands, so that 
its body is in nearly a straight line down 
the front. 

Each priest in turn throws his snake 
down on the sand, and, letting it run 
away, catches it up again with a quick 
motion. One of the biggest rattlers is 
too quick for one of the priests and 
wriggles swiftly across the circle into a 
little group of tourists. There is a 
scream, a backward rush, a yell of de- 
light from cowboys and Navajos, and 
the snake is at last captured and brought 
back. Meanwhile cameras snap, and the 
moving picture man has a spasm as some- 
thing goes wrong with his machine at 
a time when a camera cannot be pointed 
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in any given direction without the possi- 
bility of a picture that will be unlike any- 
thing in the wide world for interest or 
artistic effect. 

Suddenly, close by our kiva, the Indian 
police push back the tourists and news- 
paper men. An opening in the circle of 
spectators is made, and down into this 
opening come rushing a group of women 
and girls bringing the sacred corn meal. 
They sprinkle it on the sand in a little 
heap. The priests rush up to the spot 
and throw the snakes down on the meal 
in a confused wriggling twisted heap. 
Then without any care to avoid possible 
bites from this venomous heap of poi- 
son, each of the twenty-five Hopis dives 
down upon the mass and grabs (“grabs” 
is the only word to use) as many snakes 
as he can get and runs down off the gray 
rock out into the desert to let the snakes 
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crier of Oraibi mounts a roof and an- 
nounces a preaching service that evening 
in the Mennonite Church on the edge 
of the rock. The children race across 
the plaza when the dance has been held. 
The tourists flock over to the snake kiva 
and in the twilight await the close of the 
dance. 

One by one the priests come up over 
the edge of the rock panting and sweat- 
ing from their long run off the mesa and 
back. The lad with the Antelope priests 
seems almost ready to drop with fatigue 
and the long fast which has preceded this 
day. .All the priests go down into the 
kiva and wash off the ceremonial paint. 
They come out in a few minutes and 
kneeling down drink large quantities of 
liquor from great jars set down by the 
women close by the kiva opening. And 
then, with tourists and Navajos and 



































Hopi Indians at Oraibi Mesa 


go to send their prayer for rain to the 
god that sends rain on the desert once 
or twice a year. 

‘he vivid groups on the tops of the 
houses scatter here and there. Waiting 
the return of the priests to drink the cere- 
menial liquor at the snake kiva, the town 


traders and cowboys looking on silently, 
with the great gray rock on which is 
perched the three-story houses of a tribe 
of people that date their ancestry back 
to prehistoric times illuminated with the 
soft warm light of the painted desert 
reflection, these grave faced priests vomit 
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around the kiva, kneeling and lying down 
in various degrees of discomfort, and 
altho the same sight in a group of white 
men would excite derision, the Hopi 
maintains his dignity even here, for is it 
not all a part of his religious ceremonial 
life, with no reference whatever to any 
idea of an antidote for poison, for the 
snakes do not bite or strike the priests 
at any time? 

Darkness settles on the rock fast as 
we make our way to the little church 
for the service announced by the town 
crier. The service begins and the back- 
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degraded her own people for centuries 
with a superstition that to the senti- 
mentalist ought to be preserved for 
anthropological reasons, but to the 
Christian ought to pass out of the lives 
of a people of great natural poetic and 
imaginative power. 

Looking into the calm faces of these 
Hopi girls, the only Christian girls in 
the whole village of Oraibi, one sees them 
again as the Snake Dance is at its hight. 
There they stand on the top of their 
father’s house, the glad tragedy of their 
isolation from their own people strong 
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Snake Booth and Circle 


less wooden benches are crowded with 
a mixed audience of native Hopis, Gov- 
ernment teachers, a few white visitors, 
and on the front row two young Hopi 
maidens dressed like any American girls 
of good Christian nurture, named re- 
spectively Talavenka and Schewingoi- 
asche. These two maidens have made 
the Oraibi Snake Dance in the year of 
our Lord 1904 memorable, for it is the 
first time in hundreds, perhaps even 
thousands, of years that a Christian Hopi 
has stood on the top of a Hopi house and 
witnessed out of eyes that now see the 
vision of the cross, a spectacle that has 


upon them, the tears raining down their 
faces, as the guttural chant, the rattle of 
the Antelope priests, and the hollow 
thump of the board, in turn roll up out 
of the square, the first time in the his- 
tory of this uniaue people, less than two 
thousand in all, that one of their own 
race has looked upon its superstitious 
rituals with the eye of pity or heart long- 
ing for a better day for a tribe that on 
the gray rock in the painted desert con- 
sumes its daily life away in a traditionary 
imitation of secret rituals where the one 
persistent cry is for rain, rain, rain. 
Will the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
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THE HOPI SNAKE DANCE 
































Snake Priests in Circle 


who believe in the light that lighteth 
every man coming into the world breathe 
a prayer for Talavenka and Schew- 
ingoiasche as they stand alone on the 
gray rock pile of Oraibi, their earnest 


souls looking off to the east for a sun- 
rise on the mesa that shall mean for their 
people the rising of a new and better 
day? 


Topeka, Kansas. 



































Snake and Antelope Priests Ceremonially Facing One Another 





Literature 


Shelburne Essays 


It has been a long time since we saw 
a volume of literary criticism of any 
account. The last we remember was 
Mr. Brownell’s “ Victorian Prose Mas- 
ters,” which appeared nearly three 
years ago, and a little before that Mr. 
Santayana’s “Poetry and Religion.” 
And now at length, after such a tedious 
interval, when we had nearly given up 
hope, comes this volume of Shelburne 
Essays,* by Mr. 
More. With his 
two predecessors 
Mr. More offers 
little or no resem- 
blance, save that 
he,too,has “sucked 
the marrow of lions 
and been dipped in 
the Styx,” as is 
evident from his 
first essay, “A 
Hermit’s Notes on 
Thoreau,” in which 
he explains the 
rationale of his 
rather fanciful 
title. There is a 
little village of this 
name, so he tells 
us, among the 
New Hampshire 
hills, where he 
lived for several 
years the life of a 
recluse and by los- 
ing found himself. And in explaining in 
this manner his title he has at the same 
time explained his book. It is first 
and foremost the work of a man who 
has begun by reckoning with litera- 
ture and life, and in so doing has come 
to himself. In fact, we do not know 
of any one now writing who gives evi- 
dence of a better critical equipment 
than Mr. More. His range of subject 
is wide—Hawthorne, Poe, Symons, 
Yeats, Tolstoy—but these are obvious- 
ly only the summits, the temporary ob- 


PAUL E. MORE, 
Author of “ Shelburne Essays ” 





* SHELBURNE Essays. First Series. B 
mer More. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
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Paul El- 
ons. 


servatories of his thought, and below 
them lies a continent of literary study 
and exploration. 

Our readers are already familiar 
with Mr. More’s work, for much 
of it, including some of the essays 
in this volume, has appeared in 
TE INDEPENDENT. It is indeed very 
rare nowadays, when a knowledge of a 
single language and a shelf-full of 
translations are considered quite suffi- 
cient to set an English critic up to busi- 
ness, to find a 
writer thoroughly 
familiar with both 
ancient and mod- 
ern thought. We 
would not under- 
rate the personal 
bent, the innate 
gift, whose lack no 
amount of reading 
can possibly sup- 
ply ; but aside from 
such an incalcula- 
ble factor it is this 
width of view, this 
intimate acquaint- 
ance with so much 
of the best that has 
been thought and 
said in the world, 
irrespective of local 
or temporary prej- 
udices and aberra- 
tions, which con- 
stitutes Mr. More’s 
strength as a critic. 
In this way he has been able to form for 
himself a sound literary canon and a sane 
philosophy of life, which as a standard 
of values afford the only safe and legit- 
imate substitute for those mechanical 
systems on the one hand and ‘those 
loose vaporings on the other which 
have of late years done so much to 
stultify and vulgarize literature. Of 
this marriage of a sound literary cafion 
and a sane philosophy of life, which is 
to our mind his peculiar merit, the es- 
say on Arthur Symons’s poetry affords 
perhaps the best example. The sub- 
ject may not be worth all the pains; 
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it is a little incongruous with its sur- 
roundings; but the analysis is a re- 
markably shrewd and penetrating piece 
of work, so much so, in fact, that it 
has almost the appearance of an a priori 
construction and, true as it is, seems 
very like a tour de force. 

To be sure, Mr. More’s volume is 
not faultless. What book is? To some 
extent his mind is still ridden, it would 
appear, by certain general ideas. There 
ig no reason, of course, that a critic 
should not have his ideas, provided 
they do not impair the elasticity of his 
appreciation ; but it is not well that in 
the face of facts he should be domi- 
nated by them. And in some degree 
Mr. More’s mind does seem dominated, 
for instance, by the philosophy of In- 
dia. Under such influence his exposi- 
tion is occasionally comparative when 
it might ‘better, one would think, be 
derivative. So in his essay on Carlyle, 


he insists upon this Hindu sense of il- 
lusion as forming one of the two con- 
stituents of Carlyle’s thought—“ altho 
of direct influence from India there is, 
of course, no suggestion intended ”— 
and in consequence the long parallel 


which he draws, illuminative as it is in 
itself, is only an analogy and not an 
explanation of Carlyle’s literary being. 
It is just this yielding to the lead of a 
predominant idea which gives him now 
and then an unfortunate air of rum- 
maging, and which might, we should 
fear. if unduly indulged in, impair that 
caressing flexibility of thought which 
we have already admired in the essay 
on Arthur Symons as adapting itself 
so exquisitely to the sinuosities of its 
subject. But just at present, in these 
flickering and vacillating times, what 
is so particularly steadying and health- 
ful about Mr. More’s work is its ra- 
tional “ absolutism,” its conviction that 
there are certain things of enduring and 
permanent value for the human spirit 
an its endeavor to separate them from 
the unstable chaff and hold them up to 
steady contemplation and admiration. 
[t is not clear that the enduring and 
the permanent is to be sought through 
Sanskrit religion or Hindu philosophy 
rather than in the lessons of Western 
etliics or insight, which look quite as 
deep as all the mysticism of the East. 
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Reddaway’s Frederick the Great 


LIKE all representative historical char- 
acters who have built up states or in- 
augurated national policies, Frederick II 
has assumed very different moral atti- 
tudes in the eyes of successive genera- 
tions. During the greater part of the 
last century he was the “ crowned soph- 
ist,” the “ false Julian of a false Athens,” 
or the suspicious, scornful tyrant of de 
Maistre and Macaulay. To-day he seems 
to be regarded in the Empire which is 
the result of forces that certainly found 
no place in his political system: as the 
embodiment of all the finest qualities of 
his race, the real pioneer of a solid and 
triumphant Germany. 

That part of the Hohenzollern legend 
which portrays Frederick as the archi- 
tect of the modern German Empire 
finds little support in this study of 
the Prussian hero. But, altho the 
author has none of the fanatical 
admiration for Frederick of writers like 
Carlyle, he is, on the whole, rather favor- 
able to him, and his appreciation of the 
King’s complex and singular nature ap- 
pears to be fair and equitable. That con- 
siderations of right and wrong had, in- 
deed, no influence on the King’s policy is 
proved by most of the incidents in his 
career. “If there is anything to gain by 
being honest, let us be honest; if it is 
necessary to deceive, let us deceive,” are 
his own words. But many a statesman 
has taken the same view of international 
ethics. “If we did for ourselves what 
we have done for our country,” ex- 
claimed Cavour, “ what rascals we would 
be!”  Frederick’s single-hearted devo- 
tion to his duty as a King and Hohen- 
zollern as he saw it, and his conception 
of the part a real king ought to play, his 
vigilance and energy, and the invincible 
firmness of his resistance amid crushing 
disasters do much to make Germans at 
least forget the perfidy of his diplomacy, 
the brigandage of his wars and the con- 
scious or unconscious immorality of his 
policy. 

Mr. Reddaway’s style is perhaps some- 
what lacking in warmth and color, but 
it is clear, vigorous and elegant. He 
has made an admirable choice of de- 


bd FREDERICK THE Great AND THE RISE oF 
Prussia. By W. F. Reddaway. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 
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tails, is evidently saturated. with the 
literature of his subject, and is thorough- 
ly familiar with Carlyle’s enormous and 
undigested mass of documents. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter in the book 
is that dealing with Frederick as Crown 
Prince. His intimacy with the unfor- 
tunate Hermann von Katte, his attempt 
to escape, his betrayal by a page, the 
wrath of Frederick William, the arrest 
of the Prince Royal and his confidant, 
the trial of the prisoners, the execution 
of Katte at Kiistrin under the windows 
of Frederick, are all related with striking 
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age. The first supplied him with the 
marvelous energy which prompted him 
to take on his own shoulders all the bur- 
den of the state in war and peace, and to 
put forth all his strength at every blow; 
the second made him the pattern of the 
monarchs of his day and generation, the 
type of the benevolent despots of the 
later eighteenth century. 


re) 
Human Work 


In her book, Human Work,* Charlotte 
Perkins Gilman has undertaken the no 


The Charge of the Walloon Dragoons at Kolin.—From a Reljef on the Monument of Victory near Kre- 


chor, Unveiled 1898. 


simplicity; we have a faithful narrative 
of a dramatic episode upon which many 
absurd legends have been founded. The 
author, however, omits_ to state that 
Grumbkow, Frederick’s confidant and 
jailer, was all the time the spy of the 
Emperor Charles VI. Grumbkow’s let- 
ters to the Austrian Minister Secken- 
dorf, since discovered in the archives of 
Vienna, place the matter beyond doubt. 
The impression Mr. Reddaway’s picture 
leaves on the reader is that Frederick’s 
genius was the product of two opposite 
forces, the Hohenzollern nature and the 
culture of the eighteenth century, the 
spirit of his race and the spirit of his 


Illustration from Reddaway’s “ Frederick the Great.” 


(Putnams) 


trivial task of codifying and stating eco- 
nomically the universal philosophy of the 
poets and the prophets since discussions 
of life and work began. John Ruskin 
wrote some essays on the subject which 
were thrown aside by the economists as 
being merely literature. Mrs. Gilman has 
gone in to fight the economists on the‘r 
own ground. Indeed, she denies that it 
is their ground and boldly announces it 
her own. She questions the title at every 
step with her clear, almost childlike in- 
nocence of scholastic convention ; she re- 
gards their assumptions as unwarrant- 





* Homan WORK. 
New York: McClure, 


By operette s Perkins Gilman, 
Philips & Co, $1.50, 
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able, and turns out the whole respectable 
crew bag and haggage, fumigates their 
lecture rooms and universities, and in- 
stalls there the poets instead ; these shall 
be the lawgivers hereafter and this first 
book shall be the tabulated prospectus. 
In fact, she treats the orthodox science 
of economics as _ she treated the 
“Obstacle” in her well-known poem of 
that name—she walks right through it as 
tho it were not there. 

It is with no sluggish interest that the 
reader follows the plan and the argument. 
The old conception of society as an or- 
ganism is taken as the working hypothe- 
sis. Analogies are drawn on every page. 
The social soul and the social body are 
discussed; the social conscience is the 
criterion of wrongdoing, the social wel- 
fare is the end of all action. 

With this point of view the problems 
of the individual all change, they Chris- 
tianize and are removed from the world 
of business. Man is no longer an enemy 
of man, each one struggling with the 
others. His work is not to keep himself 
from starving, but to add to the world’s 
work his portion. A small amount will 
feed his mouth, as Mrs. Gilman shows, 
provided that he can rely upon the world 
stores in time of his old age or his illness. 
Work then becomes ennobled ; it is king ; 
it is the highest form of the expression 
of the individual. 

Mrs. Gilman points out what she calls 
the seven “ root errors ” in the postulates 
of political economy. Of these the Ego 
Concept is the first, and it is denied that 
we work for ourselves with pithy and 
amusing illustration. The second is in 
the association of pleasure with impres- 
sion or things that we get, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, it depends more largely 
on the things that we do. Derived from 
this is the error of the pay concept and 
the false system of rewards and of merits 
which denies the good old time adage 
that virtue, like work, is its own reward, 
provided the virtue and the work come 
from the heart, instead of being enforced 
on us by others. Following this is the 
fallacy of the want theory, the basic 
proposition of economics, the theory that 
we work only to supply our individual 
wants, instead of the wants of the race, 
and the pleasure of success and of effort. 
On this point are some of the brilliant 
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arguments of the book, developed in the 
later -coming chapters. Every class of 
society is discussed and defined with the 
characteristic clearness of the writer; if 
the old time whipping satire is omitted, 
her kindly inquiries are hardly less con- 
fusing. The idle rich, the idle poor, the 
overworked, the slaves and the slave 
drivers, and the free men, each in turn 
are told new things about themselves by 
these searching questions and_ these 
merciless observations. The latter half 
of the book is far superior to the first, 
for while the author takes her pride in 
her reasoning, she is more admirable in 
her intuitions. While everybody will, of 
course, take exception to that part where 
his own pet theory is questioned, at the 
same time he will rejoice to see his enemy 
put down so handsomely, and even on 
those theories that are his pets—well, he 
acknowledges that the book has set -him 
thinking. Mrs. Gilman’s work will not 
be taken as seriously as she obviously in- 
tends it should, for her style of argu- 
mentation permits the use of arms not 
recognized as legitimate. Theories based 
on a large body of patiently collected and 
verified data are not to be overthrown 
by witty jest and a sharp thrust at their 
advocates. The book is full of very 
startling assertions, buit when the reader 
drops his eyes to the foot of the page in 
search of a note giving the evidence for 
them he finds none. Mrs. Gilman will be 
followed in all her movements only by 
those who possess her ability to skate eas- 
ily over thin ice. 


A Handbook of Biblical Difficulties, or Rea- 
sonable Solutions of Perplexing Things in 
Sacred Scriptures, By Rev. Robert Tuck. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.75. 

We have not seen a book of this char- 
acter for some years, but there may be 
still a demand for such ready reference 
apologetics. The author quotes scrip- 
tural passages which have given rise to 
objections on ethical, theological, scien- 
tific and common sense grounds, states 
the difficulty in the form of a question 
and then “ explains it away ” by a some- 
what rabbinical style of exegesis. The 
methods he uses in cases of emergency 
would be suspected of tending toward 
rationalism or even higher criticism in 
any author less unimpeachably orthodox. 
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The case of Jonah need no longer con- 
found the faithful, for Mr. Tuck tells us 
that properly translated from the original 
tongues it reads: 


“* Now the Lord had prepared a great barge 
(fish) to remove (swallow) Jonah, and Jonah 
was in the hold (belly) of the barge (fish) 
three days and three nights.’ It appears that 
the ship in which Jonah embarked was bound 
to the port of Tarshish, and the mariners, hav- 
ing put Jonah in the boat, attempted to pull 
him ashore, but the sea being tempestuous, they 
could not. Finding it impossible to land him, 
they then returned to the ship, leaving Jonah 
in the boat at the mercy of the waves; in which 
perilous situation he was three days and three 
nights.” 


No higher critic could excise an objec- 
tionable passage with more neatness and 
dispatch than the Rev. Tuck in the case 
of Matthew xxvii, 52: 

“ ‘And the tombs were opened, and many bod- 
ies of the saints that had fallen asleep were 
raised; and coming forth out of the tombs 
after His resurrection they entered into the 
holy city, and appeared to many.’ 

“In view of all that can be urged in favor 
of, and helpful to, an explanation of this pas- 
sage, we deeply feel that it is in every way 
wiser, safer and more honoring to God’s 
Word, to think it is a stranger, and has no 
business there.” 


Any one who wishes to have his “ diffi- 
culties ” removed by this painless process 
without the use of gas is recommended to 


buy the book. 
st 


New Hampshire. An Epitome of Popular 
Government. By Frank B. Sanborn. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10. 

In this latest addition to the American 
Commonwealths Series Mr. Sanborn has 
given us in the compact form of one 
small volume the stirring story of the 
state whose name the book bears. He 
has the advantage over his predecessors 
in the same field in that documents and 
archives are now available, which in their 
time were hidden, yet, as he frankly con- 
fesses, clouds of doubt still obscure the 
earliest settlements and _ explorations. 
Captain John Mason, Governor of Ports- 
mouth, England, laid the permanent 
foundations of New Hampshire’s Settle- 
ment, tho, as the author says, it is doubt- 
ful whether Mason ever saw the beautiful 
slice of Maine that King Charles I 
granted to him, and which he renamed. 
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Mason invested much money which ney- 
er returned, and started his colony off 
as a Royalist and Church of England 
scion, and it had a very uncomfortable 
time with the dour and masterful Puri- 
tans of Massachusetts on one side and 
the bloodthirsty Indian-French on the 


other. 
st 


A Parody Anthology. Collected by Carolyn 
Wells. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25. 

Miss Wells made such a hit with her 
“Nonsense Anthology ” that she follows 
it now with another amusing book full of 
crimes of /ése-poésie. Among the best, or 
the worst, according to the development 
of one’s literary conscience, is the au- 
thor’s own imitation of Rossetti: 


“The blessed Poster Girl leaned out 
From a pinky-purple heaven. 
One eye was red and one was green: 
Her bang was cut uneven; 
She had three fingers on her hand 
And the hairs on her head were seven.” 


That poets do not always object to paro- 
dies is proved by Swinburne’s parody on 
himself, “ Nephelidia ” : 

“From the depth of the’ dreamy decline of the 
dawn through a notable nimbus of 
nebulous moonshine, 

Pallid and pink as the palm of the flag- 
flower that flickers with fear of the flies 
as they float, 

Are the looks of our lovers that lustrously 
lean from a marvel of mystic miraculous 
moonshine, 

These that we feel in the blood of our 
blushes that thicken and threaten with 
throbs through the throat?” 

st 

Our Mountain Garden. By Mrs. Theodore 

Thomas. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

$1.50. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Thomas 
bought a tract of wild, uncultivated land, 
about twenty-five acres in extent, on the 
southern slope of a New Hampshire 
mountain. They built a home and laid 
out a garden by degrees. Here are the 
stages by which both, especially the gar- 
den, were brought to a state of perfec- 
tion almost meriting the name of a para- 
dise. The volume is one of those books 
which are indicative of that strong love 
of nature which is striking so deeply into 
the hearts of the American people. Al- 
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tho essentially practical, it abounds in the 
charm of esthetic.taste, and is a good 
example of what can be achieved, even 
under apparently adverse circumstances, 
by one who, observing nature’s methods, 
is content to learn from them and follow 
them. A special feature is the absence 
of lavish expenditure in labor, material 
or appliances. . It is a real garden-lover’s 
book. 
a 


The Better New York. By Dr. Wm. H. Tol- 
man and Charles Hemstreet. New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Co.. $2.00. 

For so many years bill-boards and sub- 
scription-book agents have carried the 
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world.” This would be a somewhat 

startling characterization if it did not 

follow a succinct description of so many 

missions, “ homes,” asylums, hospitals, 

churches, Christian Associations, schools, 

colleges, universities, parks, play- 

grounds, recreation piers, libraries, mu- 

seums, zoological gardens, statues, and 

in general so much that may be uplifting 

and ennobling to the children of the city, 
that surprise is lost in wonder. 

& 

A Chicago Princess. By Robert Barr. 

York: Frederick Stokes Co. $1.50. 

In this story Robert Barr achieves the 

unique distinction of introducing the 

young American shrew into fiction; and 

the type is easily recognized 

in spite of his humorous ex- 

aggerations. She appears in 

such connections that we in- 

fer a certain Englishman will 

marry and tame her; but 

either Mr. Barr’s or the Eng- 

lishman’s heart fails, and the 

séance which we look forward 

to never comes off. The 


New 


shrew is a rich young Chicago 
heiress, who insists upon go- 





Wadleigh High School. 
The Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. 


Metropolis”; or, “The Darker New 
York,” exploiting all of the existing 
evils and not a few purely imaginary 
ones, that it is with a sense of relief that 
we turn to a Guide Book devoted to the 
higher life of that complex city. That 
a Better New York ” does exist no one 
can question after reading 306 pages de- 
voted to the briefest possible sketches of 
“the many-handed philanthropies,” .as 
various as are human needs. Dr. Josiah 
Strong in an afterword remarks that the 
city’s ignorance of itself is responsible 
lor not a little of its pessimism; the best 
Possible cure for both is a careful study 
of all that the versatile ingenuity of the 
spirit of helpfulness has done to make 
‘New York one of the best cities in the 


ing “king hunting” Her 
social ambition is to have 
royalty dine with her on board 
her father’s yacht. In this she 
is disappointed, but she does 
box the ears of the Emperor 
of Korea. Incidentally, she is 


From Tolman’s “The Better New York."the perfect product of that 


system of education often 
adopted by the wealthy in 
this country, which consists in allowing 
the child to do as it pleases until it reaches 
such an age that it does as it pleases 
whether permitted or not. She is the 
American maiden flower of unbridled in- 
dividualism, and Mr. Barr has made a 
highly diverting story of her well-known 
peculiarities. 
ed 
The Loves of Miss Anne. By S. R. Crockett. 
New York: Dodd Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Mr. Crockett has written of love af- 
fairs until he has become a gifted gossip 
in these matters. He knows that love is 
the direction any young man’s fancy 
takes when a “ Miss Anne ” appears upon 
the scene. With sunlit hair and May 
morning eyes, she is able to start the 
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springtide of his romantic emotion even 
in the dead of winter. And so, to write 
a new story he has only to shift the scene 
and the combinations. The charms of 
his latest novel consists in the Highland 
background, rather than in the beauty 
and coquetry of Miss Anne (so many 
heroines have yellow hair and pretty, 
wicked ways!), in the renascence of the 
shepherd lover (it is long since we have 
had so simple and ingenuous a youth in 
fiction), and in the idea suggested to 
the reader of Cupid wandering like a 
naked little knight errant through the 
mists of Scotland “ spiering ” out lovers 
for Miss Anne. (Still, nothing short of 
a hard pressed literary imagination could 
have provided so many in such bleak and 
adverse circumstances!) 


Js 
Literary Notes 


A CHANCE for the literary aspirant is af- 
forded by T. Fisher Unwin, 11 Paternoster 
Buildings, London, who offers a prize of $500 
for the best novel by any writer who has never 
had a novel published. 


...-Funk & Wagnalls received a grand prize 
for their Standard Dictionary from the Com- 
missioners of the Louisiana Purchase. Exposi- 
tion. A gold medal was also awarded to Laird 
& Lee, Chicago, for the Webster Standard Dic- 
tionary. 


...-For a small general library, public or 
private, no better guide can be used in the selec- 
tion of books than the American Library Asso- 
ciation Catalog, as now revised and republished 
by the Library of Congress. It contains 8,000 
names classified according to the Dewey Sys- 
tem and annotated. In starting a town library 
it would be perfectly safe to purchase from this 
list, for by the system of numbering used a well 
balanced library of 1,000, 2,000 or 5,000 volumes 
can be selected. 


....It has often been noted that the number 
of men of genius and marked ability of Hebrew 
blood in any country is very much larger than 
would be expected from their proportion of the 
population. That this is the case in the United 
States is confirmed by the biographical sketches 
published in the American Jewish Year Book 
for the year 5665 (September 20th, 1904, to 
September 20th, 1905), published by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America, Philadelphia 
(80 cents). 


....Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, 
issue in their “Luxembourg Library” a series 
of classic novels that are well fitted for both 
public and private libraries. The binding is 
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such that the books lie open on the desk or chair 
arm without the necessity of holding the covers 
back by the hand or first breaking the back be- 
fore they become manageable. The covers are 
of neat design and in a variety of colors. Each 
volume has 17 illustrations. They are sold at 
$1.50. Recent issues are Jane Austen’s “ Pride 
and Prejudice,’ William Ware’s “ Zenobia,” 
Bulwer-Lytton’s “ Rienzi,” Le. Sage’s “Gil 
Blas ” and Charles Lever’s “ Harry Lorrequer.” 


2 
Pebbles 


An editor is known by the manuscripts 
he keeps—and the stamps.—A Cynic’s Medita- 
tions. 

....5ome women utilize the Present in such 
a way that the Future will not find them with- 
out a Past—A Cynic’s Meditations. 


...-A minstrel lately stated that a pug dog 
has a curl in his tail in order to give fleas a 
chance to loop the loop.—Atchison Globe. 


....First Student: “When you are married 
are you going to send your children to Prince- 
ton?” Second Student: “Either to Princeton 
or Vassar.”—Vassar Miscellany. 


...-Hoax: “They say the Sultan of Turkey 
scares his wives nearly to death.” Joarx: “ Yes; 
I’ve always heard that he was a harem-scarem 
sort of fellow.”—Philadelphia Record. 


...-An Ideal Man lives in Atchison. When 
he calls his wife to get up and start the fires 
he does it in a poetical way, saying: “ The sun 
is peeping over the hills. Beloved, it is Morn.” 
—Atchison Globe. 


....A Rescue.—The ship was sinking. Mike 
jumped overboard, reached the shore in safety, 
then started to swim back. “ Why are you go- 
ing back?” cried out a survivor. “I’ve saved 
myself, now I am going back to save Pat,” 
answered heroic Mike.—Princeton Tiger. 


...-At a dinner recently given in London an 
American actor proposed the conundrum: 
“What goes round a button?” After the 
problem had been given up by the party he 
gave the answer: “A goat.” There was a mo- 
ment’s silence. Finally one of the women 
spoke up. “ Why,” she said in a puzzled tone, 
“TI didn’t know they ate buttons.”—Harper's 
Weekly. 

...- Anxious Inquirer: “Is it true that for 
fifteen shillings I can insure my house for 2 
thousand pounds?” Clerk: “Quite true, 
madam. If your house burns down we pay 
you a thousand pounds.” Ansxious Inquirer: 
“And do you make any inquiries as to how the 
fire originated?” Clerk: “Certainly. We 
make the most careful inquiries.” Anxtous 
Inquirer: “Ah! I thought there was a catch 
somewhere.”—The Spectator. 
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Editorials 


Questions of the Campaign 


TuosE who review carefully and dis- 
passionately the course of the campaign 
must see that the foremost subjects of 
discussion arid controyersy have been the 
vigorous personality of Mr. Roosevelt; 
his political tendencies, as seen by friend 
and foe; certain executive acts for which 
he was directly responsible ; the question 
of Philippine independence; the present 
tariff law and its relation to combinations 
of manufacturers, and the restraint of all 
monopolistic combinations by the en- 
forcement of existing laws or the enact- 
ment of new ones. 

No intelligent American questions the 
personal integrity of either Mr. Roose- 
velt or Judge Parker. Both have lived 
blameless lives. But the Judge has 
for many years had no public relation to 
politics or questions of government. His 
personal attitude toward them must now 
be ascertained and judged by what he has 
said since his nomination. On the other 
hand, Mr. Roosevelt has been under pub- 
lic scrutiny for a long time. Judge Parker 
is honest, democratic and thoroughly 
American. So is the President. Because 
the Judge has no record as an executive 
officer or legislator, predictions as to 
what he would do or try to do in the 
Presidential office must be based almost 
exclusively upon his recent utterances. 
Mr. Roosevelt has done something. He 
has done much. What his partisan op- 
ponents attack is not so much what he 
has done as it is the way in which he did 
; and the motives which they ascribe to 
im. 

In this they have greatly erred. They 
have built up for partisan uses a fictitious 
Roosevelt. The President is an energetic 
and industrious man, whose trained 
mind, stored with the record of his coun- 
try’s history, and charged with the teach- 
ings of experience in executive office, 
thinks quickly and in straight lines. He 
is a patriot, in thorough sympathy with 
American institutions. He does not long 
to be a despot, to override the law, to 
usurp the powers which have not been 
granted to his office. We regret that 
Judge Parker in his letter of acceptance 


permitted himself to draw that mislead- 
ing picture of the ambitious and usurp- 
ing Executive, “fired with the lust of 
power.” It was unjust, it was absurd, 
and it was a blunder to ask the people to 
believe that the election of Roosevelt 
would give them a Government of “ in- 
dividual caprice ” and substitute “ benefi- 
cent despotism ” for popular rule. 

It may be unnecessary to add that we 
have found in Mr. Roosevelt’s acts and 
utterances nothing to support this ex- 
traordinary assumption that he has such 
designs upon the liberties of the Ameri- 
can people. We do not undertake to say 
that he has never erred or that his course 
in the future will always be beyond criti- 
cism. He is human. But this talk about 


despotism is utter nonsense. 


We cannot compare the President’s 
record as an executive officer with Judge 
Parker’s, because the Judge has none, 
altho his record as a judicial officer 
has been’ excellent. We find that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s course in the Presiden- 
tial office as a whole deserves high praise, 
altho it is not absolutely without flaw. 
For example, as we said in November 
last, after a searching examination, his 
action with respect to the Panama revolt 
was marked by undue haste and some in- 
consistencies in details .of procedure. 
But there has never been shown any 
proof that he or our Government con- 
nived at that revolt. We believe that if 
the question of approving his attitude to- 
ward the South American countries could 
be submitted by itself to the American 
people it would have the votes of an 
enormous majority. The United States 
must be interested in the shortcomings 
of those republics whenever these short- 
comings or offenses are of such a charac- 
ter that they invite and warrant the inter- 
ference of European nations. It is a 
question that involves the Monroe Doc- 
trine and our own peace. Such a friendly 
warning as was given in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
letter to the Cubans at their banquet does 
no harm. Where is the evidence that he 
has ever sought to play the réle of a 
“continental policeman?” That is an- 
other fiction of the campaign. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a man of high pur- 
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pose, devoted to the interests of the peo- 
ple, an earnest advocate of peace and ar- 
bitration, in whom, as we believe, there 
is no thought of selfish intrigue or of a 
sacrifice of the public welfare for his 
personal ends. Considering only what 
may be called the personal issue, we 
think that of the two candidates he 
should be preferred, altho there is much 
in the life and character of Judge Parker 
for all good Americans to admire. 
When the independent voter considers 
the policies of the two parties he may 
reasonably ask not only what the party 
in power has done and what each party 
promises to do, but also what the Oppo- 
sition could do if it should elect Judge 
Parker and with him a Democratic ma- 
jority in the House. First, as to the cur- 
rency: Neither party has a spotless rec- 
ord on that question, but we may be sure 
that the Republican party has learned its 


lesson and will be true to the gold stand-" 


ard. The education of the Democratic 
party on this subject is by no means com- 
plete. Further legislation in support of 
the standard is needed. There are indica- 
tions that it would meet with Democratic 
opposition. At all events, so far as the 
currency is concerned, the Republican 
attitude and purpose are to be preferred. 
Of course, we do not expect that the 
Populist and Bryanite element of the 
Democratic party will ever induce that 
organization to stand again for silver. 
Both parties are committed to the con- 
struction of a canal on the Panama route. 
Altho the Democrats assert that Colom- 
bia was robbed and that our dealings on 
the Isthmus were tainted with unjust con- 
nivance and intrigue, they do not under- 
take to make restitution if they should be 
successful at the polls. It must be ad- 
mitted that there is warrant for Mr. 
Hay’s remark that they are willing “to 
reap the fruit of our infamy.” An origi- 
nal slight difference as to Philippine pol- 
icy has been accentuated and enlarged 
by Judge Parker’s recent addresses. The 
Republican party would carry on the 
work of education and development that 
has been begun, gradually increasing the 
measure of self-government, but making 
no promise of coming independence. 
The Democrats would make such a 
promise immediately, without fixing a 
date for the fulfilment of it. We have 


recently shown for what reasons we think 
the policyof Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary 
Taft should be preferred. The legislative 
capacity of the Filipinos is still to be 
tested in their first Assembly. For the 
welfare of the islanders as well as for 
the good of the United States no promise 
of independence should be given at this 
time. There is no despotic imperialism 
in the relation of the United States to 
these islands and their inhabitants. Even 
if it were desirable that the Democratic 
view should prevail, Judge Parker’s elec- 
tion would not cause the change to be 
made. The Senate would bar the way. 

As to the negro citizens of our South- 
ern States, the Democratic policy is that 
of the Democratic party in the South. 
Secretary Taft reminds Judge Parker 
that “a departure there from the consent 
of the governed is indispensable to 
Democratic success.” It is unnecessary 
to point out the justice of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s attitude toward our negro citizens. 
What Judge Parker’s attitude is he has 
not said. Probably it accords with that 
of his party in the States whose 151 elec- 
toral votes are his beyond question. 

We now come to the subject of tariff 
revision and Trust restraint. So far as 
the Democratic party stands for a just 
revision and a reasonable reduction of the 
present duties, it is in the right. The 
platform doctrine that “all protection is 
robbery,” which involves a resort to abso- 
lute free trade, we cannot accept ; but the 
glaring iniquities of the present schedules 
call loudly for a revision that wi!l remove 
them. If the Democrats are right in 
striving for revision and reduction, it fol- 
lows that in opposing either the Repub- 
licans are wrong. If this were the only 
issue involved in the election the Demo- 
cratic party would well deserve success, 
although the voter should not forget that 
curing Judge Parker’s term, probably, 
no change could be made without the 
consent of a Republican majority in the 
Senate. 

Revision is especially needed with re- 
spect to those duties that are abused by 
great combinations of manufacturers. 
Competition from abroad having been 
excluded, these Trusts suppress competi- 
tion at home, or so restrain it that it al- 
most ceases to exist. Thus they are en- 
abled to compel the payment of high 
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prices by the people who gave them the 
duties, while at the same time they sell 
to foreign buyers at prices lower by from 
25 to 40 percent. The legislative props 
that hold up the high domestic prices 
which pay dividends on watered stock 
should be withdrawn. 

There is no promise that the Repub- 
lican party will withdraw them. By the 
party's leaders (by Secretary Shaw, for 
example), both the high prices at home 
and the sales at lower prices abroad are 
defended. We confess that a revision 
made under the direction of Senator Gor- 
man, ex-Senator Davis, Mr. Hill! and the 
members of the Democratic Executive 
Committee might not be wholly in the 
interests of reform, but, on the whole, 
the Democratic attitude toward the tariff 
is better than that of the “ stand-patters.” 

It is difficult to say which of the two 
parties has the better policy for such re- 
straint or regulation of Trusts as may 
be accomplished outside of the tariff. 
The Republican party is to be credited 
with the laws we have and with most of 
the attempts to enforce them. These at- 
tempts, however, have had little effect in 
overcoming the evils at which the legis- 
lation was aimed. The same party 
promises to continue to enforce the laws, 
altho the work has for some time been 
suspended. Judge Parker, while relying 
upon the common law, by means of which 
the Federal Government could do noth- 
ing, also promises to enforce the statutes. 
His party’s platform calls for a thorough 
enforcement of these, a grant of larger 
power to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (which ought to be given), and 
legislation withdrawing the privileges of 
interstate transportation from Trusts of 
manufacturers guilty of certain specified 
offenses. 

A thorough enforcement of the Sher- 
man Act would disintegrate many a rail- 
way system, if the Supreme Court should 
sanction this, which is doubtful. We see 
nothing to be gained by such action. The 
law was not passed for such a purpose. 
l he proposed exaction of a transporta- 
fon penalty might be injurious, inex- 
pedient, or impracticable. Within the 
last lew years new and unforeseen con- 
ditions have appeared in the industrial 
worl’, and we are not prepared to deal 
with them. The subject is one of high 
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importance, and it demands the careful 
study of competent men. It is clear, how- 
ever, that favors should not be granted 
by legislation to greedy monopolistic 
combinations at the expense of the pub- 
lic, and that such combinations ought to 
be under Federal supervision. 

When we look at the broad field of our 
international relations, it is plain that 
these have been in good hands during the 
last few years, so far as executive and 
diplomatic action is concerned. In a com- 
mercial sense they have not been wholly 
satisfactory, but this is the fault of the 
Senate. Our reciprocity failures must be 
charged to the Republican members of 
that body. In other respects, however, 
the American nation has taken its right- 
ful place in the world, and much credit 
for this must be given to Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Hay. What they have accom- 
plished in this field for their country ex- 
cites the praise and admiration of Ameri- 
can patriots. 

The record which we have briefly re- 
viewed is not wholly one-sided, but in 
our opinion Mr. Roosevelt deserves a 
vote of confidence, and the interests of the 
United States and its people will be much 
better served by his election than by his 
defeat. 

s 


The Victory of The Hague 
Tribunal 


Europe follows America in its call to 
The Hague Tribunal, and this is by far 
the most important reference as yet to 
that court. Indeed, a more important 
case can hardly be imagined. All Eu- 
rope was involved in the difference be- 
tween Russia and Great Britain, even as 
all Europe is geographically embraced 
between the two extremes of its territory. 
It was a case of war very imminent, and 
just averted by the agreement to leave 
to investigation by an impartial tribunal 
the facts as to which there was disagree- 
ment. 

For it is only the facts that are to 
be decided, but that makes no difference 
as to the gravity of the case, for it was 
the facts that are just now in dispute; 
the apology, or reparation, will come 
later. Russia defends her attack on the 
peaceful fishing: fleet on the claim that 
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her fleet had been first attacked by two 
—and one captain says half a dozen— 
Japanese torpedo boats, which actually 
fired shot at them. On the other hand, 
the British Government declares that 
there was no Japanese torpedo boat what- 
ever in those waters, and that the Russian 
Admiral and captains were so ignorant, 
or so excited, or so drunk—or all put to- 
gether—that they could not tell a fishing 
boat from a torpedo boat, and could not 
distinguish a rocket from a cannon shot. 
Fortunately, the difference is one of fact, 
and the fact can be positively settled. If 
there were two torpedo boats on the 
banks they can be found, or the one 
of them that was not sunk. We agree 
with all the rest of the world, and with 
the positive assertion of the Japanese 
Government, that there were not two 
nor was there one gunboat there, and 
that it was maudlin terror, backed by 
reckless orders received at St. Peters- 
burg to attack anything suspicious on 
sight, that is accountable for the blunder. 
Not only these British trawlers were 
attacked, but German and Norwegian 
fishermen also report that they were 
fired at, altho, fortunately, no one was 
killed. The fact will be easily proved 
that there were no torpedo boats there, 
except Russian, and it will follow that 
Russia will, without further humiliation, 
punish the blundering officers. The im- 
mediate crisis is past; there is time for 
reflection and cool decision, and no war 
between Great Britain and Russia will 
follow. 

How happy it is that there was a 
Hague Tribunal to which the case might 
be referred; and how happy it is that 
there was found in the treaty of The 
Hague just the provision required, one 
that avoided questions of honor and ac- 
tion, and embraced questions simply of 
fact on which two Governments might 
differ! Russia might be unwilling to 
leave it to the tribunal whether she 
should punish her Admiral, but she felt 
no humiliation in leaving it to be settled 
whether or not her fleet had been attacked 
by hostile torpedo boats. The establish- 
ment of this tribunal by the conference 
at The Hague is thus magnificently jus- 
tified. This reference to it will be one 
of the great events of the whole century. 
Nothing else could do so much to put an 
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end to wars. Other references to it of 
disputes have had comparatively little 
significance, important as they were, but 
this case will be a precedent of untold 
value and will compel similar action in 
the future. Those American publicists 
to whom we are indebted for urging and 
inducing the unwilling member of The 
Hague Conference to accept the tribunal 
of arbitration, as well as those who had 
for some years previously been develop- 
ing the plan, may rejoice at this supreme 
success. We can conceive the delight of 
Andrew D. White; and we deeply regret 
that Mr. Holls is not living to taste this 
fruit of his earnest labors. For while 
other cases referred to The Hague, such 
as the Pious Fund, between the United 
States and Mexico, and the Venezuela 
claims, introduced The Hague Tribunal 
to the diplomacy of the world, this is 
the first case in which imminent threat- 
ened war between two first-class Powers 
has been averted by its intervention. 

We must not fail to recognize the good 
will of both the Russian and the British 
Governments in preferring the means of 
peace to the event of war. Nor must 
we neglect to recognize the service which 
France has done, acting as friend to both 
parties and suggesting reference to ar- 
bitration. The success of the plan re- 
flects great honor on Foreign Minister 
Delcassé and Ambassador Cambon, and 
must afford them intense satisfaction. 
And we must give our meed of honor 
to the restraint exercised by the British 
people, and to the good will of the Czar, 
whose initiative created the tribunal of 
The Hague, altho it had been no part of 
his scheme of the Conference, and who 
has now found it his protection and his 
salvation. 

But we cannot help turning from this 
grand conclusion to the opera bouffe 
which started the trouble. We have 
peace with honor, and also peace with 
humor. The whole thing is a grim and 
awful joke. Think of a great fleet, long 
prepared, long announced, at last start- 
ing on a voyage around the world to 
finish up the war with Japan, but crazier 
than Don Quixote when he discovered 
the hostile windmills and was beaten by 
them, their huge battle ships attacked 
as were the old gladiators entangled m 
the nets of retiarii, by an army of seines 
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and fshhooks, so blind with blue terror 
that they could not tell the whiz and 
gleam of a rocket from the flash and 
boom of a canon. Nothing funnier has 
happened in the mocking tales of Span- 
ish chivalry. Started in grandiose as- 
surance, the Russian Baltic squadron has 
been stopped with the ridicule of the 
world. What can we expect its end to 
be? 
& 
The Democratization of Music 


Music is the greatest of the arts. But 
it is also the most difficult, both of crea- 
tion and of interpretation. And, tho its 
effect may be, for the moment, most pow- 
erful, the art itself is the most evanes- 
cent. This being so, it is only with re- 
peated hearings that its appeal to the un- 
derstanding and the emotions triumphs 
and becomes such a powerful factor for 
culture and refinement. Whatever agency 
brings it within the reach of greater 
numbers of people is a forward step in 
the world’s advance, a blessing to hu- 
manity. 

In the civilized world the pianoforte 
has been for a hundred years or more 


the most popular of musical instruments, 
and in the course of the century it has 
steadily grown in public favor as it has 
steadily been improved. Tens of thou- 
sands of pianos are now made and sold 


every year. The piano is the music- 
maker best adapted for use in the home. 
It is an orchestra in miniature. Its scope 
and possibilities for the solo performer 
are greater than those of any other in- 
strument except the more expensive or- 
gan. It is easier to play than the violin 
or the violoncello, for while it is one of 
the most complex of musical instruments 
it is also one of the most mechanical. Yet 
it is not easy to play well. Proficient 
piano technic can be acquired only by 
constant and arduous practice from 
childhood days; and, if it is to be re- 
tained, such practice must be continued 
unremittingly as long as playing is kept 
up. The ftngers must be trained, and, 
more, the muscle and sinews of the 
hands, wrists and forearms must be de- 
veloped and hardened. Such a course of 
strenuous toil is too much for most peo- 
ple. And so many a music lover gives 
up trying to play because he cannot ac- 
quire the necessary technic. 
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But henceforth these difficulties are to 
vanish. The self-playing piano has ar- 
rived. The development in the United 
States of this instrument has been a gra«l- 
ual and steady advance toward perfec- 
tion. To-day the best of the mechanical 
players give effects satisfactory to the 
most fastidious. Altho, a mechanical de- 
vice, it transcends the region of automat- 
ics. It supplies a sure and flawless tech- 
nic, with which the musician, or the man 
who cannot read a note and who never 
touched a keyboard, is able to play the 
most difficult compositions of the piano- 
forte masters—the musician, of course, 
with greater artistry. The layman, how- 
ever, can learn in a surprisingly short 
time to control the mechanism and ob- 
tain effects of tempo, accent and dynamic 
contrasts heretofore only possible to a 
Liszt or a Paderewski. 

What this means for music it would 
be almost impossible to exaggerate. It 
places within reach of people unable to 
play any instrument the possibility of 
hearing the best music in their homes, 
and hearing it excellently well played. 
The mechanical piano player is as far 
ahead of the music boxes and musical 
toys of a few years ago as the modern 
pianoforte is ahead of the spinet of our 
great-grandmothers’ day; and the music 
prepared for it in all kinds, classical and 
popular, light and heavy, grave and gay. 
affords an inexhaustible repertory. The 
greatest need of music in- America is a 
larger body of intelligent music lovers— 
a growth in the popular appreciation of 
good music, as in Italy and Germany. 
This these mechanical piano players 
should go far to foster. They are capa- 
ble of giving greater pleasure to the lis- 
tener than the pianist of even more than 
average ability, and it is said by some 
that the enjoyment of the performer in 
giving all his attention to shading and 
accentuation is keener than if his own 
fingers are danced over the keys. The 
possibility of playing the sonatas of Bee- 
thoven, the nocturnes of Chopin, the im- 
promptus of Schubert, the transcriptions 
of Liszt—in short, all the classic master- 
pieces—without having to undergo the 
drudgery of years of preparation is am- 
ple warrant that the appreciation and the 
love of those masterpieces will increase 
and spread as never before. a 

A point worth a word in passing is the 
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cost of the mechanical pianist. While its 
price may seem at first sight high, yet 
when compared with the cost of the ordi- 
nary pianoforte plus the lessons neces- 
sary to acquire any degree of proficiency 
it is seen to be inconsiderable. When this 
is widely realized the mediocre music 
teacher will probably find his occupation 
partly gone, but that will not be all loss. 

We know very well that “ machine ” 
music, even the best, even made equal, if 
that were possible, to the most delicate 
phrasings of a Liszt, while it provides 
superior pleasure for the hearer, does not 
make the musician. Yet, if the composer 
or the skillful performer represents a 
much higher intellectual achievement, 
this American contribution to the noble 
art is by no means small. It is something 
to democratize music, to make it ac- 
cessible, and thus make it mean more to 
all the people. 


Making Life Worth Living 


In what we have said about the “ sim- 
ple life” we have urged that the only 
possible relief from the nerve destroying 


complexity of modern civilization lies in 
a giving up of things no longer worth 
while. 

The physiologists tell us that a prime 
cause of old age and death is a failure of 
the bodily organism to eliminate its waste 
products. Great masses of surplus ma- 
terial become fat cells, and other useless 
tissue, weighing down and smothering 
heart, kidneys and other organs, and, by 
mere avoirdupois, putting an unnecessary 
strain upon the vital energies. Every 
business man knows how serious is the 
pactical problem of keeping his desk 
and office “ cleaned up,” a task involving 
a difficult and hazardous decision upon 
the ever-recurring question, what papers 
to file away and what to destroy. Proba- 
bly half of all the bankruptcies that occur 
are attributable to the hesitation of busi- 
ness men to “ write off” from their ac- 
counts nominal assets that have ceased to 
have value. . 

Analogous to all these examples is the 
spiritual life of the human race—the life 
of mental, moral and social interests. 
We try to carry along indefinitely the 
habits, the forms, the conventions, the 
supposedly moral requirements, that 
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were useful in the past, but that have 
become, in fact, mere waste matter, use- 
less accumulations, a weight and handi- 
cap, taxing our energies to do work that 
counts for nothing. 

There are two stages of civilization in 
which the simple life is possible. One is 
the colonial, the other is the highly fin- 
ished stage, that one may see “ in spots” 
in England, in France and in Japan, 
Colonists have of necessity cut out of 
their life a great deal that most of us 
think necessary to our comfort or con- 
venience, and they find rich compensation 
in their freedom from useless expendi- 
tures of time, strength and money. Cer- 
tain cultivated classes in finished civiliza- 
tions have learned at last the art of 
selection, of saying to themselves, 
“ There are certain things that we have 
come to look upon as supremely desir- 
able. These we will have, and these we 
will leisurely enjoy. Whatever interferes 
with our possession of these, or with our 
leisure to enjoy them, shall be sacrificed.” 

Let us be specific. We will begin with 
an item of the most material and prac- 
tical kind. The colonist has but little 
furniture. The cultivated Englishman 
or Frenchman of moderate means has 
little more. The Japanese gentleman of 
artistic sensibilities has least of all. 
There is hardly a house in America that 
would not be improved in “ livableness,” 
in substantial comfort, and especially in 
attractiveness, if, some evening, the good 
man and his wife should sit down and 
make up a list of exactly one-half of their 
possessions to be consigned next morning 
to the bonfire. The American house of 
the family that has a love of rare and 
curious things, as so many Americans 
have, is a museum, and the exhibits are 
everywhere in sight. The Japanese 
gentleman who boasts a fine collection 
of rare vases keeps them in a fireproof 
cellar under the little garden. One beav- 
tiful object stands on a low table in the 
living room. From time to time it goes 
back to storage, and another takes its 
place. This practice is typical of the 
es method of securing the simple 
life. 

To glance next at a condition of the 
immaterial order, a cultivated gentleman 
of the finished civilization does not per- 
mit himself to be drawn into more activi- 
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ties, social relations and responsibilities 
than he can adequately meet. He selects 
his friends, which means that he does not 
allow himself to be made unhappy be- 
cause a lot of pushing acquaintances are 
aggrieved that he does not spend his time 
in consorting with them or entertaining 
them. He chooses his line of business 
or professional activity and gives his at- 
tention to it, without feeling that he is a 
nobody if his name does not appear 
among the managers or directors of a 
hundred enterprises that he could not 
possibly throw his earnest effort into. He 
belongs to a good club, but he does not 
work overtime to earn the wherewithal 
to pay dues in a dozen clubs that he could 
not find time to enjoy. 

Finally, to mention a group of inter- 
ests of the specifically mental and moral 
order, the really cultivated gentleman of 
a finished civilization has learned to se- 
lect the objects of his intellectual and 
ethical allegiance. That means, when we 
analyze the process, that he has disci- 
plined his mind and his will. To use 
Professor Munsterberg’s happy phrase, 
he has discovered that the essential thing 
in education is the development of the 
power of voluntary attention. He has 
learned to work while he works, and to 
play while he plays. He has discovered 
that he cannot know everything or read 
everything, and has made up his mind to 
know some things well, to read some 
books and periodicals with critical thor- 
oughness, and to let the others go by 
unnoticed. He has discovered that the 
principles of conduct that are really es- 
sential to human wellbeing are in reality 
few and simple, and those few he scru- 
pulously observes. 

On this last point, since it is after all 
the one of supreme importance, let us be 
even more specific. Again we will cite 
a habit of that people which, perhaps 
more than any other, has solved the prob- 
lem of the simple life in a complex civil- 
ization. To the Japanese mind strict 
cleanliness is the foundation of all the 
decencies. Long before they knew the 
modern code of bacteriology the Japa- 
nese by sound instinct had committed 
themselves to the habit of eliminating 
and destroying from all their surround- 
ings those accumulations of dirt and 
worthless material that we now know to 
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be the storehouses of infectious germs. 
An American gentleman who stepped 
from the street pavement upon the floor 
of a Japanese teahouse without removing 
his shoes was shamed to see his enter- 
tainers scrubbing and polishing the spot 
where his feet had rested. To maintain 
perfect cleanliness costs time and effort, 
but it prevents incalculable waste of time 
and effort in the end. 

Cleanliness is next to godliness, and to 
the highly cultivated man godliness itself 
is an unswerving devotion to essential 
truth, and essential truth consists in 
eternally seeking to know the truth, 
rather than holding with stubborn bigot- 
ry to formulations of supposed truth that 
were taught to us in our chilhood. Can 
any one measure the enormous waste of 
energy, of happiness, that might have 
been avoided if throughout the long war- 
fare of enlightenment with tradition 
every man had been honest with himself 
and had unflinchingly resolved that he 
would adhere with single-mindedness to 
a purpose to learn or discover truth 
rather than to a purpose to defend some 
formulation of doctrine with which busi- 
ness or social interests have become en- 
tangled ? 

In the end it all comes to this: We may, 
if we will, select from the infinite mass 
of things, of activities, of interests, of 
alleged principles, pressing upon us with 
their remorseless demands, those few loy- 
alties that are really essential, really fine, 
really worth while, and let all the rest go. 
So to choose is to live the simple life, and 
to make life worth the living. 


a 


Secretary Hay’s tenta- 


Secretary Hay’s 


ee tive invitation to the 


Powers to join in an- 
other Hague Conference is concluded in 
plain but guarded language. It bases its 
request on the record of The Hague Con- 
ference itself, which looked to another 
meeting, and on the request of the In- 
terparliamentary Union made to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. It is careful to explain 
that if the invitation comes at the time 
of a war in the East, the previous meet- 
ing of the Conference was called before 
peace was concluded between the United 
States and Spain, and that it is not to 
be expected that the Conference will in- 
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tervene in the present war. It is the fur- 
ther codification of international law 


which Secretary Hay suggests, and, what’ 


might have much meaning, “ how to give 
future effect” to its conclusions. That 
might be interpreted as looking to the 
executive functions of The Hague Con- 
ference; already it has had legislative 
and judicial duties. Secretary Hay em- 
bodies in his call, if we may call it so, 
altho it is realy only a feeler to see if 
the other Governments will consider the 
matter, the action of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union suggesting that the pro- 
posed Conference plan for meetings at 
stated periods, and for the negotiation 
of arbitration treaties, but he does not 
specifically indorse the suggestion. It 
will be time to incorporate these, if at all, 
when the formal call for the Conference 
is agreed upon. 


Much the best work of 
the Episcopal Conven- 
tion, which closed its long 
triennial session last week, was the 
amendment to the constitution, allowing 
bishops to receive congregations, espe- 


The Episcopal 
Convention 


cially Scandinavian, which do not wish 
to use the Prayer Book, being accus- 


tomed to another form of service. The 
relief is in the line of liberty, which is 
much more important than is uniformity, 
if a Church wishes to move in the direc- 
tion of unity. We are glad that the effort 
to forbid remarriage where the Bible 
allows it failed of success. That a year 
should pass before even the innocent 
party should marry again, is only de- 
cent, and is a good rule, if rule there 
must be. The Bishops’ Pastoral Letter 
calls for some comment. Quite correct 
is their warning that “the parish priest 
must not utter one thing while the lan- 
guage in which the most ancient and 
solemn offices of the Church are clothed 
proclaim another;” and yet it needs 
qualification. It is true that, as the 
Bishops say, “ he must not eat his Moth- 
er’s bread and yet revile her claim to 
a divine legitimacy;” and they further 
add that “if one finds, whatever his of- 
fice or place in the Church, that he has 
lost his hold upon her fundamental 
verities, then in the name of common 
honesty let him be silent or withdraw.” 
But what are the “fundamental veri- 
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ties?” Have they ever been specified? 
There were bishops who thought tha 
Phillips Brooks was not fit to be mac 
bishop because he had lost these verities, 
Doubtless there is much in the Prayer 
Book and the Articles which bishops and 
clergy are free to disbelieve, because they 
are not “fundamental.” The Pastoral 
Letter speaks of the labor problem, but 
gives no clear light. The negro question, 
it says, is “the gravest problem of our 
American life to-day and the most in- 
creasingly menacing.” Then, certainly 
there ought to be some clear ethical and 
Christian principles laid down for guid- 
ance, but we do not find them. They 
say that the race “ were brought to these 
shores by no choice or consent of their 
own.” Nonsense; they are all native 
born like the rest of us. The letter adds: 


“If by giving them freedom, we have only 
given them the power to work mischief, and if 
lynching has come to be defended as a neces- 
sary protection to families, then surely we are 
face to face with a situation at once desperate 
and dishonoring.” 


We most heartily trust that this state- 
ment does not anticipate the conclusion 
of the commission appointed to study 
the problem; for it is not true that free- 
dom gives power only to “ work mis- 
chief,” and it is not true that lynching 
should even be thought of as “a neces- 
sary protection to families,” and it is not 
true that the situation is “ desperate,” 
much as there is “dishonoring.” Such 
a sentence is surprising, and it is all that 
is said. 
Sd 


Such a phenomenon as 
the political utterances 
of ex-Governor Hogg 
in Texas, supported as he is by a mul- 
titude of citizens, is hopeful of broader 
views than have prevailed in the 
South. He does not wish to join the 
Republican Party, and he is disgusted 
with the Democratic Party, and is in- 
clined to start a party of his own that 
will look on the new century with a 
smile. But for the stupid fear of the 
negro vote many thousands in Texas 
and other States would follow Pres 
dent Roosevelt’s banner, but they are 
ridden by the nightmare of that dir- 
ner with Booker T. Washington, as if 


The Advancing 
South 
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it i:volved the slightest danger to free 
insUtutions. The solid, decent and in- 
telligent middle class all over the 
South are not, we are convinced, in 
sympathy with such ranters as Sen- 
ator Tillman, who defends lynching, or 
Governor Jefferson Davis, of Arkan- 
sas, who says in a public speech that 
he would as soon eat with a hog from 
a trough as with a negro, or Governor 
Vardaman, whose veto of a $2,000 ap- 
propriation shut up the only normal 
school open to negroes supported by 
the State of Mississippi, a month be- 
fore 19 teachers were to graduate. It 
is pleasant to know that when that 
school was closed at Holly Springs, 
Bishop Cottrell, of the Colored Metho- 
dist Church, was able to raise $15,000 
among his own people to start one in 
its place. We see frequent accounts 
of the better feeling of Southern white 
people toward their colored brethren. 
In this last case handsome contribu- 
tions came from white men. We 
notice a late case in Lancaster, S. C., 
where at the funeral of the colored 
Bishop Clinton, the court adjourned in 
honor of him. Such cases are not un- 
usual, altho they attract less attention 
than lynchings. 


At the National Prison 
Congress, held at Quincy, 
Ill., it was shown by Mr. 
Eugene Smith, of New York, that 
there are no statistics whatever in the 
United States, not even those pub- 
lished by the United States Census, 
that are of any value in answering the 
question, Is crime increasing in the 
United States? Mr. Smith showed the 
fallacy of drawing conclusions from a 
count of the prison population taken 
once in ten years. His conclusion was 
that crime is not increasing in the 
United States in proportion to the 
population. How long is this to be a 
matter of conjecture in the United 
States? Most of the civilized coun- 
tries of the world are far in advance 
of the United States in being able to 
present statistics not only of prison 
population and police arrests, but of 
judicial convictions. But we cannot 
even tell how many murders or high 
crimes are committed in this country, 


Is Crime 
Increasing ? 
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the only information on this subject 
being furnished by means of a blue 
pencil and a pair of scissors in a Chi- 
cago newspaper office, which have been 
the basis of many misleading state- 
ments. It is not surprising, then, that 
the National Prison Association, alive 
to the importance of more accurate in- 
formation, should have appointed a 
standing committee to urge this sub- 
ject on the attention of the Govern- 
ment and to secure such modification 
in the law and such additional appro- 
priation as will permit the census 
bureau to secure annually the statis- 
tics of crime. Director North, of the 
census bureau, is fully in accord with 
the movement, and it ought not to take 
long to convince Congress of its im- 
portance. Until this is done let it be 
remembered that pessimistic news- 
papers that ate constantly asserting the 
increase of crime in the United States 
have no basis in fact for their assump- 


tions. 
& 


The London Times has the 
interesting custom of re- 
printing every day an item 
from the issue of the paper which ap- 
peared a hundred years before. The 
following quotation from the Times of 
October 18th, 1804, is of peculiar in- 
terest to Americans, for it shows what 
deadly sarcasm was then heaped upon 
those who professed to believe in lib- 
erty and constitutional government, 
and yet purchased from France the 
inhabitants of Louisiana: 


“The Advocates of what are sometimes 
called ‘The Rights of Man,’ may find a pretty 
fertile subject for their speculations in the 
existing circumstances respecting the province 
of Louisiana, ceded by Spain to France, and 
sold by the latter Power to the American Re- 
public. Passing over the question of the trans- 
fer, and of the sale of so many subjects, thus 
is the dispute between the Republicans and the 
inhabitants of Louisiana: The latter seem to 
argue very conclusively, upon the idea of being 
American citizens, against the negation of those 
privileges which are held so sacred in the other 
States of the Union; yet, while they talk of the 
equality of the rights of mankind, they are ob- 
solutely striving to stipulate for liberty to con- 
tinue the importation of slaves. Their plea is 
necessity, and the American Government may 
make the same plea for restricting them. Such 


Looking 
Backward 
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are the inconsistencies into which all the vis- 
ionary theories of politics infallibly lead those 
who profess to frame Governments by their 
maxims.” 


In 1999 when the Americans of the 
Philippine Islands are thronging to the 
“Philippine Purchase Exposition ” at 
Manila, they will find great amusement 
in reading the extracts which the jour- 
nals of that time wil republish from 
the anti-imperialistic literature of the 
present campaign. The “ visionary 
theories of politics” which our fore- 
fathers so boldly incorporated into the 
Constitution and Declaration of Inde- 
pendence work out their own salva- 
tion in spite of the temporary “ incon- 
sistencies”” incident to their practical 


application. 
ed 


Concerning the kind words 
of Pius X to Mgr. Geay 
when he resigned, our es- 
teemed Catholic contemporary of St. 
Louis challenges us with the question: 
“Who spoke them?” We answer: 
Mgr. Geay did in an interview with 
Mons. Mouthon, of Le Matin of Paris. 
Later on the ex-Bishop of Laval tele- 
graphed from Cannes to Le Croix, an 
organ of the clerical party, that M. 
Mouthon was romancing. Next, the lat- 
ter repeated his statements and tele- 
graphed to the Bishop that the two 
articles in Le Matin were: 

“Word for word the faithful and integral 
reproduction of our conversation and of the 
words you bade me repeat in justification of 
your departure and resignation.” 


To this Mgr. Geay in a telegram replied : 
“T withdraw the expressions, which were 
written in anger. No doubt it is the conversa- 
tion which took place between us, but I found 
it hard to recognize, because it had been ampli- 
fied in form. You promised me not to publish 
anything. I am very sorry.” ts 


‘If Mgr. Geay runs with the hare and 
hunts with the hounds it is only a fresh 
proof that the miter does not change the 
man—a fact which it would be well for 
our Catholic exchanges to remember. 
For whenever a priest becomes a bishop, 
nothing but superlatives thereafter can 
be found to fit or describe his talents. 
Hence our authority is first hand— 
namely, the second party to the dialog, 
Mer. Geay. No second-hand testimony 


Second or 
First Hand ? 
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appeared in our editorial. See the Tablet, 
London, September 24th, 1904. 


& 


In Larger New York 
there is $216,694,195 
of church  propert; 
that escapes taxation, according to the 
statistics of the Federation of Churches, 
Every cent of it we believe ought to be 
taxed, but it will not be, because all 
sorts of religious people, however else 
they differ, agree to evade taxation. 
Every dollar’s worth evaded is so much 
of a lie to our principle of separation 
of Church and State. For the Govern- 
ment to give up its taxes is just the same 
as to give a subvention as they do in 
France. Of this great total the Prot- 
estant Churches escape taxation on 
$115,072,255, the Catholic on $55,582, 
065; the Jewish on $13,420,050; the 
hospitals on $14,782,400; the educa- 
tional institutions on $12,255,500. O/ 
the Protestant Churches the largest 
figures are credited to the Episcopal, 
$53,000,450; the Presbyterian, $16, 
710,100; the Methodists, $8,513,050; 
the Reformed Dutch, $7,117,120; the 
Baptists, $6,564,455; while the Congre- 
gationalist comes next, with $2,632, 
085; but the four Lutheran denomina- 
tions aggregate $4,041,195. These fig- 
ures are large enough to require serious 
consideration of the principle involved. 
The right and radical doctrine is that 
taxes should be remitted only on prop- 
erty which the Government owns and 
administers; all else should pay for 
protection, no matter if it does in its 
own way serve the public and benefit 
the State. 


Untaxed Church 
Property 


as 


In addition to its primary purpose 
of cementing together the Anglo- 
Saxon race, the benefaction of Cecil 
Rhodes has prevented his alma mater 
from a serious decline in numbers. 
The number of Freshmen registered in 
the University of Oxford at the be- 
ginning of this term was 763, one less 
than that of last year. Since 73 of 
these are the Rhodes scholars, now en- 
tering for the first time, it appears that 
the attendance would have fallen off 
10 per cent. if it had not been for the 
Rhodes “ university extension ” move- 
ment. 
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Insurance 


Life Insurance as a Science 


FREDERICK L. HorrMAn, statistician 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, read a paper on the above sub- 
ject at the International Congress of Arts 
and Sciences, at St. Louis. Mr. Hoffman 
said in part as follows: 

“The honor of having been the first to as- 
sign a definite place to insurance in the science 
of economics appears to belong to Henry 
Dunning McLeod, whose conception of eco- 
nomics comprehends, first, material things; 
second, personal qualities, both in the form of 
labor and credit; and, third, annuities. Most 
of the works on political economy and social 
science are barren of references to the third 
department, which, for want of a better term, 
Mr. McLeod defines as annuities, or the ‘ right 
to receive a series of future payments.’ 

“Insurance means the application of the 
principle of association to the equalization of 
losses resulting from uncertainty in human 
affairs. This is the risk of untimely death, of 
fire, shipwreck, burglary, wind storms, floods 
and many other contingencies outside of the 
control of man. The uncertainty of human 
life is modified by social progress, in par- 
ticular by the advances in medicine and re- 
lated sciences, but there must always remain 
the risk of premature death, which insurance 
alone can equalize through the principle of 
association. 

“ The theory of risk and insurance has been 
elaborated and set forth by Allan H. Willett 
in one of the Columbia University publica- 
tions. He holds that as a general rule un- 
certainty exercises a repellant influence in 
human life, and that the existence of risk in 
an approximate static state causes an eco- 
nomic loss, while the assumption of risk on 
the other hand is a source of gain to society. 
From this point of view the business of insur- 
ance does not differ essentially from general 
commercial enterprises. Risk is assumed in 
mining and agriculture in much the same man- 
ner as risk is assumed in the business of in- 
surance, but in life insurance the assumption 
of a risk and the equivalent premium pay- 
ments required are determined by the theory 
of probability and established laws of 
human mortality and observed experience. 
In general commercial enterprise the risk as- 
sumed is, as a rule, created, while in insur- 
ance the risk assumed is pre-existing. This 
marks the broad division between gambling 
and insurance. Insurance is not ‘in the 
nature of a bet,’ for in insurance an effort is 
made to eliminate an existing risk by its as- 
sumption on the part of the many, while in 
gambling a non-existing risk is created, with 
resulting uncertainty and needless loss to 
society. ’ 


“ The gain to society is the reduction of un- 
certainty for the group as a whole, or the sub- 
stitution of certain loss for uncertain loss. 
The cost of the risk to society is thus very 
considerably reduced, if not entirely elimi- 
nated, and it follows, in the words of Willett, 
that ‘ the risk an insurance company carries is 
far less than the sum of the risks of the in- 
sured, and that as the size of the company in- 
creases the disproportion becomes greater,’ or, 
to use a definition of Roscher, ‘the aggregate 
danger is less than the sum of the individual 
dangers, for the risk of it is more certain, 
and uncertainity itself is an element of dan- 
ger.’ It is of the utmost importance that this 
point should be thoroughly realized by states- 
men and the general public, so that from in- 
dividual appreciation of insurance as a benefi- 
cent social institution may evolve the national 
appreciation of insurance as an institution 
making for the security of society and the 
well-being and effective protection of its mem- 
bers against the uncertainties of human life. 

“As it has been pointed out by the Hon. 
John F. Dryden in a paper on ‘ Insurance as 
a Career,’ ‘in a general way it may be said 
that the scientific temperament is most likely 
to lead to success in home office administra- 
tion, for scientific training, as well as all 
higher education, distinctly qualifies a man for 
administrative responsibility.’ 

“Insurance is to-day the foremost social in- 
stitution of civilized countries. The business 
has assumed enormous proportions, and the 
tendency of the ‘insurance idea’ is toward 
an ever-increasing area of general usefulness. 
To both the individual and the State insur- 
ance is to-day an indispensable method and 
means for the maintenance of our standard of 
social security and progress. In the struggle 
of the masses for economic freedom and a 
more equitable distribution of wealth, insur- 
ance aids and sustains all other forces making 
for this much-to-be-desired end. Insurance 
in its final analysis is simply a business meth- 
od to make the world a better place to live in, 
than which no aim or purpose could be a 
higher and more worthy one.” 


THE rates charged by marine under- 


writers for covering the war _ risk 
on shipments in zones prospectively af- 
fected by the differences between Eng- 
land and Russia have just been consider- 
ably advanced. In some cases the ad- 
vances have reached a point double that 
formerly charged. Notwithstanding the 
increase in tariff the demand for war 
risk insurance has expanded, many 
shippers wishing to have their freights 
protected before further possible ad- 
vances took place. 
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Financial 


The New Haven’s Coal Road 


Tue New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Company has obtained control 
of the New York, Ontario and Western 
by purchasing a majority of its capital 
shares at a price said to be $45 per share. 
This transaction naturally follows the 
New Haven Company’s recent purchase 
of the Central New England, or Pough- 
keepsie Bridge, route, which connects 
with the Ontario a short distance west 
of the Hudson River. It adds about 500 
miles to the New Haven’s lines, and gives 
access both to the lakes (at Oswego) and 
to the anthracite coal fields. Probably 
the purchase was made on account of the 
Ontario’s coal interests. It was by means 
of the Central New England and another 
road, which is also now owned by the 
New Haven Company, that McLeod, of 
the Reading, sought twelve years ago to 
open the New England market for his 
coal. Now the advances are made from 
the other end of the line; the greatest 
railroad company of New England enters 
the coal fields. 


The Tariff on Wheat 


Our exports of wheat in the nine 
months ending with September were 
only 9,762,000 bushes, against 54,000,- 
000 in the corresponding months of 1903, 
96,000,000 in 1902, and 139,000,000 in 
1901. Exports of flour were less by 
about 35 per cent. than the average for 
the last four years. Owing to the short- 
age in this year’s crop and the high prices 
now prevailing, this decline of exports 
will not be checked. The great flour 
mills of Minnesota have a productive ca- 
pacity that can be fully utilized only when 
there is a large surplus for export at 
moderate prices. The spreading wheat 
fields of Canada’s Northwest have a large 
surplus this year, but we can import it 
for consumption only by paying our pro- 
tective duty of 25 cents a bushel. In 
order that their men may be employed 
and their export trade sustained, two of 
the great mills in Minnesota have been 
placed under Government bond and 
supervision. In this way they can grind 
Canadian wheat and export the flour 
without paying the tax of 25 cents a 
bushel. This is one of the tariff duties 
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that were imposed to conciliate agricul- 
tural interests and facilitate the impos- 
tion of other and much higher duties on 
manufactured goods. When we havea 
considerable surplus for export it is in- 
operative. When our crop is short and 
prices are high, wheat growers gain little 
or nothing by it, while it cuts down the 
export trade and injuriously affects the 
milling industry. 


THE Erie Railroad Company is plan- 
ning to use electric power on fifty miles 
of suburban lines in New Jersey. 


...-A sensational discovery of gold 
has been made in Nevada, at the town 
of Gold Fields, whose population has re- 
cently increased from 300 to 10,000. 


....-It is expected that electric power 
will be transmitted next year from Ni- 
agara Falls to Syracuse, 160 miles, for 
the use of the trolley cars in that city. 


....An official report shows that the 
United States Steel Corporation’s net 
earnings for the quarter ending with 
September were $18,773,932, against 
$19,490,725 in the preceding quarter, and 
$32,422,955 in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1903. Unfilled orders on hand 
declined from 3,192,277 tons on July 
Ist to 3,027,436 on October Ist, but are 
now increasing. 


...-Pensacola is no longer the lead- 
ing Southern port with respect to lum- 
ber shipments. Gulfport, three years 
ago comparatively unknown, has as- 
sumed the leadership, exporting last 
year 193,000,000 feet of lumber, as com- 
pared with 174,000,000 feet from Pen- 
sacola. Present shipments are being 
made at the rate of over 250,000,000 per 
annum. The greater part of this 
growth has been due to the Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad, whose southern ter- 
minals are at Gulfport. 


....Dividends announced: 

Nassau Bank, semi-annual er cent., pay- 
able November ‘1st. — i" 

N. Y. Cent. R. R. (Rome, Watertown & Og- 
densburg Div.), 144 per cent., payable Novem- 


ber 15th. 
Minn. & St Louis R. R. (Consolidated 


Mort. é* Coupons, payable Noyember rst. 


U. Leather Co. (Debenture Coupons), 
payable November rst. 
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FURNACE ASEES 
Unsafe to keep them in cellar unless put in 
WITT’S CORRUGATED CAN 


-proof. Cigge Atting tis. Rim only (not can bottom) 
np : floor. ade of galvanized steel. Indispensable 
toa neat yard ; eum ents opt out of sight—can’ —— 
Strongest can "made. “ Witt’s Can” is stamped in lid. 

Get Witt’s Corrugated Pail for carrying ashes. 

Buy of your dealer, if possible ; if not, write 


THE WITT GORNICE GO., Dept. 3, Cincinnati, 0. 





(Established 1879.) 

‘“‘Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. 
Ask your physician about it. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 


ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send noth _Deserigtios 


TE sr y EE 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 

7 druggist or from us. 
roc. in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 


180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
288 S:. J St., Mont 
ss 2 ontreal, 











Cures 


Sore Throat 


A Harmless Antiseptic. 


Endorsed by the medical profes- 
sion. Send ten cents to pay postage 
on free trial bottle. Sold by 
- Leading Druggists. Not genuine 
unless label bears my signature: 


Dept. E. 57 Prince St., N. Y. 


Write for free booklet on Rational Treatment of 
Disease. 





share in the 
opinion, whether 
expert or not. You 
will, after a trial. 
Best for STYLE, 
STRENGTH and 
DURABILITY. 
Send to-day for 
our Free Catal 
contaiain, j 
Hockey Rules 
and Directions 


for constructing 
& private Rink. 








Barney @ Berry 
91 Broad St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Save ere by Factory-to-Family Dealing 





With every purchase of a $10.00 assortment of Larkin Soaps and our other Products, you 
receive in a $10.00 LARKIN PREMIUM, the saved profits and expenses of middlemen, 
To be a Larkin customer is to enjoy double retail value for each dollar paid for 


LAUNDRY AND TOILET SOAPS, 
Toilet Articles, Flavoring Extracts 








and other Household Necessities—the Larkin, 
Products. Larkin quality is today a recog- 
nized standard of excellence—the result of 
twenty-nine years of wide and practical 
experience in combining the best that 

skill and science can produce. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 
EASILY OBTAINED 
Polished veneer of Oak 


or genuine Mahor- Larkin Premiums make estimable Holi- 
any. Undecorated day, Wedding and Birthday gifts. Larkin 
door, if preferred. . P 
Free with $10.00oworth Premiums please and endure; their thor- 
of Larkin Products. 49h workmanship and finish are apparent. 
Anyone can easily earn either of these two, or any of a hun- oe 
dred other $10.00 Larkin Premiums, by selling $10.00 worth THE FAMOUS 
of Larkin Soaps and other Products to friends and neighbors. CHAUTAUQUA DESK No. 6. 
. ‘ Solid Oak. Polished finish. 
Thus many homes are completely furnished without cost. Free with $10.00 worth of 
Larkin Products. 








MUSIC CABINET No. 6 





THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL—MONEY REFUNDED 


Absolute satisfaction assured to Larkin customers. All money refunded 
if any Larkin Product or Premium is not satisfactory after 
thirty days’ trial. If yeu wish to order $10.00 worth of 
Soaps and other products immediately, and leave selec- 

| tion to us, we guarantee your approval. 


=| Send for Premium List No. 47—Over 600 Premiums. FF ARKIN 


eA complete Larkin Premium List and booklet of eee GENTE 
Larkin Products will be sent, postpaid, on request. 


Larkin Co. 


Twenty- nine acres in Factories— ESTABLISHED, 1875. 


still growing. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Braun’s Carbon Prints 


Direct Reproductions of the Original Paintings and Drawings by Old and 
Modern Masters; Ancient and Modern Architectures and Sculptures, 


ENTIRE COLLECTION OVER 100,000 PLATES. 
An Extract from our General Catalogue, containing about 1,250 of the most celebrated ' 


Subjects and 360 llustrations, will be sent on application. Price 50 cents. A small illus- 
trated catalogue will be sent free on application. 


BRAUN, CLEMENT 2 CIE., now at 249 Fifth Avenue, 


No other Branch House in America. Corner 28th Street, NEW YORK 


CURRENT EVENTS | aston sanitaire 
ASTON SANITARIUM 
Those clubs and reading circles year’ experience; lave et Assistant Physician in Mids 
which are making a study of current VC SPENCER KINNEY, MD. Fastouh 
events will find the bound and in- 
dexed volumes of THE INDEPENDENT 
especially valuable for this purpose 
and they should see to it that their 
reference library contains them. 


























Ya 753 SIXTH AVENUE. 
For full particulars about binding address Tru nks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St. New York. THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 
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New York and Boston via Azores to Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Genoa and Alexandria 


BY THE LARGE, FAST, TWIN-SCREW STEAMSHIPS 

REPUBLIC, 15,378 Tons. CRETIC, 13,507 Tons. CANOPIC, 12,097 Tons. ROMANIC, 11,394 Tons 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK SAILING FROM BOSTON 
CRETIC, Nov. 3; Dec, 12; Feb. 4; Mar. 18 CANOPIC, Nov. 19; Jan. 7; Feb. 18 
REPUBLIC, Dec, 1; Jan. 14; Feb. 25 ROMANIC, Oct.29; Dec,!0; Jan. 28; Mar.II 
Also services from New York and Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. Full Particulars and Rates on Application 
WHITE STAR LINE 


9 Broadway, New York. 84 State St., Boston. 90-96 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
1306 F St., N. W., Wash., D.C, Broad and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. entury Building, St. Louis Mo. 
219 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal, 41 King St. E., Toronto. 
Guaranty Building, Minneapolis. 2t Post St., San Francisco, 375 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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NRE AR RE A CRAIN. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 


TOURS TO 


CALIFORNIA 
MEXICO 
FLORIDA, Etc. 


Emphasize the Luxury of Modern 
Travel. 
CALIFORMIA. Special Vestibuled Trains of Sleeping, Din- 
ing, Library and Observation Cars leave the 
— East freq ly and run through to the Pa- 
cific Coast without the usual change of cars. Either one-way, 
round-trip or tickets including all expenses sold with these trains. 


MEXIC Finely equipped trains, with Dining Cars, afford 
s every comfort for seeing places of historic and 





—— picturesque interest in Mexico that could not 
otherwise be visited. Interpreters provided. 


THER TOUR To St. Louis, Florida, Porto Rico, Mardi 

« Gras Carnival, Japan, Around the World, 
- ———— Hawaii, Europe, etc., including every 
traveling and hotel expense and the services of experienced and 
competent representatives, who relieve the traveler of every care. 


RAILROAD and STEAMSHIP 
TICKETS EVERYWHERE. 


BY PROXY 


What the Baby Needed. 


“I suffered from nervousness and headache until 
one day about a year ago it suddenly occurred to me 
what a great coffee drinker I was and I thought may 
be this might have something to do with my trouble, 
so I shifted to tea for a while but was not better, if 
anything worse. 

** At that time I had a baby four months old that 
we had to feed on a bottle, until an old lady friend 
told me to try Postum Food Coffee. Three months 
ago I commenced using Postum. leaving off the tea 
and coffee, and not only have my headaches and 
nervous troubles entirely disappeared, but since then 
I have been giving plenty of nurse for my baby and 
have a large, healthy child now. 

**T have no desire to drink anything but Postum 
and know it has benefited my children, and I hope all 
who have children will try Postum and find out for 
themselves what a really wonderful food drink it is.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for book mentioning information desired. Both tea and coffee contains quantities of a pois- 
onous drug called caffeine that directly affects the 
heart, kidneys, stomach and nerves. Postum is made 
from cereals only, scientifically blended to get the 
coffee flavor. Ten days’ trial of Postum inplace of 
tea or coffee will show a health secret worth more 
than a gold mine. There’s a reason. 


io the book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’ in each 
pkg. 





RAYMOAD & WHITCOMB CO. 


NEW YORK: 25 Union Square, 
PHILADELPHIA : 1005 Chestnut Street. 
BOSTON: 306 Washington Street. 
CHICAGO: 103 Adams Street. 


1877 For 27 years 1904 
WE HAVE SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 


CANCER 


WITHOUT THE USE OF THE KNIFE 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 


Isthe roagy private yn in the world, and the ONLY 
one where Cancer an umors are permanently cured. 

It is owned and conducted by a regular pane ow ALL J 1,505 MILES. 
PHYSICIANS OF STANDING ARE CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO COME and make a personal investigation. They will be 
entertained as our guests. Upon receipt of a description of 
any case of Cancer or Tumor, we will mail at our expense 
the mos¢ valuable information ever published on this sub- 
ject, and will tell you why the knife fails to cure, and why 
the X-ray, Radium or any other light treatment can never 











“In the heart of the continent.” 





This vast mileage of railway 
lying east of Chicago, St. Louis 
and the Mississippi River, with 
its eastern terminals at New York, 
Boston and Montreal, its lines 
passing through the centers of 
population and reaching the gate- 
ways of commerce, makes up the 
system called the 


be successful, and all forms of so-called home treatments 
are worthless. Adi . 
DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 


Rooms from $1.50 a? Day “p. 
. Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. For No. of the Four-Treck Series, con’atning 
b vent: Locati ‘asteful a map showin s Great System, send a two-cen' 
sonable Changer: Costes hare ppotntment, Fee stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
fer'tonal Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and Agent, Grand Central Station, New York 
}—~ tae and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors  ~ 


.NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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The North Carolina Granite Corporation 
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HEAD OFFICE: Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia QUARRIES: Mount Airy, North Carolina 


Authorized Capital Stock, $1,000,000 
Shares, $10 Each 
Preferred Stock (7 per cent. Cumulative) 40,000 Shares,..................-..... - $400,000 


Common Stock, 60,000 Shares, 000,000 


PAID IN—Preferred Stock 
oe Common Stock 


Now offered for Sale.............. 








President 
COLIN FRASER, Philadelphia 
Vice-President Acting Treasurer 
THOMAS WOODROFFE, Mount Airy CHARLES H. DIX, Philadelphia 
Assistant Treasurer 
GEORGE WOODROFFE, Mount Airy 


DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM A. BLAIR, Winston-Salem, N.C. Vice-Presi- G. W. HINSHAW, Winston-Salem, N. C. President, 
dent, People’s National Bank; Vice-President, Fries Glendon Mining and Manufacturing nen ay Presi- 
Manufacturing and Power Company; Vice-President, dent, Stone Mountain Railway Company; President 
Security Life and Annuity Company ; Chairman, North Stone Mountain Granite and Timber Company. 
Carolina State Board Public Charities. 


. A. R. McNICHOL, Minneapolis. Capitalist; President, 
J. — Treasurer, The Tabard Inn The A i. Bicillchel Lentnmnat Salam. 


CHARLES H. DIX, Philadelphia. Representative: The ARTHUR DEARBORN S/IITH, Philadelphia. President, 


Consolidated Stone Co,, Chicago; G. H. Cutting Gran- Geo : 
ite Co., Worcester, Mass.; Mains Red Granite Co., Red ot ee & Co., Incorporated, Wood Worken 


Beach, Maine. 
COLIN FRASER, Philadelphia. Late Chief Inspector. GEORGE W. WARREN, Philadelphia. Secretary-Treas- 
—— Permanent Mortgage Corporation, Winnipeg, urer, Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
anada, 
J. G. GRAY, Wilmington. President The Delaware Cor- oor > Ls ode-o ata Brooklyn-New York. Engineer and 
poration Company. pemnaapnenis 
N. BE. HAUSE, Harrisburg. Department of Auditor-Gen- GEORGE WOODROFFE, [Mount Airy. Late of Messrs 
eral, Pennsylvania. Thomas Woodroffe & Sons. 


C. B. KEESEE, Martinsville, Va. Secretary and Treas THOMAS WOODROFFE, Mount Airy. Late of Messrs. 
urer, Rucker and Witten Tobacco Company. Thomas Woodroffe & Sons. 
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Information for Investors. 





The desirability of a proposed investment depends on two things: 
first, its annual profitableness; second, its permanency. 

The directors of THE NortH CaroLina GRANITE CorporaTION be 
lieve that this Company offers to those who wish to place their money 
where it will earn a sure and attractive income an investment at once 
both profitable and permanent. 

Tue NortH Caro_ina GRANITE CorPoRATION was organized in May 
last to take over, operate, and develop granite properties in the State of 
North Carolina pronounced by experts to be, in many respects, the 
finest on the continent, and indeed, in the world. 

The reason for this opinion is based on two facts. First, the granite 
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of the properties is of such a unique quality that whilst its superior for 
all building purposes of large and imposing character can nowhere else 
be found, it nevertheless can be more economically produced—more 
cheaply and easily quarried and worked—than any other known granite. 
Second, the supply of the granite is altogether inexhaustible. There 
is enough of it to satisfy the entire granite demand of the whole country for 
a thousand years. 


The granite of these quarries lies in great masses, smooth and even in appearance, and 
extending without split, break, or interruption of any sort oftentimes for hundreds of yards 
in every direction. When worked it is “lifted” by hydraulic pressure in vast sheets of any re- 
quired thickness, and it may be acres in extent—a process quite impracticable with almost 
every other known granite. These sheets again, so peculiarly disposed to regular fracture is 
this granite, can be broken up into any sizes desired, and with such ease and wonderful 
rectangularity that the whole process would be unbelievable were it not a constant fact. 

The properties of the Corporation are in two groups. The first group comprises 258 acres 
adjoining the town of Mount Airy, known as the Mount Airy Quarries. These Mount Airy 
Quarries have been worked over thirteen years, in a business that has always been profitable. The 
Mount Airy granite has become a product of wide reputation. It is esteemed by architects, 
admired by connoisseurs, and is popular with all who use it or have to do with it, contractors 
and workmen alike. Some of the finest edifices in the country have been built of it. The second 
group consists of the “ Big Stone Mountain” granite properties. These properties cover nearly 
1,700 acres, and the like of them is to be found nowhere else in the world. Not only. can the 
Mount Airy Quarries be duplicated in the Big Stone Mountain granite areas four or five times 
over, but there is also a huge mountain of the rock, over a thousand feet high, nearly two miles 
long, and about half a mile wide. The Big Stone Mountain properties are still undeveloped. 

Of the enormous acreage above described, an extraordinarily large proportion, one might 
say, indeed, the greater part of it, consists of rock as free internally from crack, discolored 
streak or spot, or want of uniformity of any sort, as the most exacting architect or builder 
could wish for. 

It follows that, practically speaking, there is no limit to the sizes of the blocks or structural 
columns that can be quarried from the granite of THe NortH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION’S 
properties, except such limit as comes from difficulty in handling. When to this is added the 
equally important fact that this granite can be more easily quarried and split up into desired 
sizes than almost any other known granite, the vast commercial possibilities of the properties 
will at once be recognized. 

A further point to be remembered is that not only are the two groups of properties in 
quality of stone practically identical, but that there is no more stone like it. Tue NortH 
CaROLINA GRANITE CorporRATION has therefore the exclusive proprietorship, a monopoly, in 
short, of one of the most important natural products in the whole country. The intrinsic 
value of such an ownership can scarcely be over-estimated. 

The color of the Mount Airy granite and also of the Big Stone Mountain granite is a light 
gray, the most popular of all colors for building purposes, the color that is every day com- 
ing more and more into general use. At a distance it looks like marble. But, unlike marble, 
it does not stain or discolor from effects of age or weathering. 

Granite is fast becoming the popular building stone for all important structures. For the 
foundations of all buildings, no matter of what material built, no other stone can rival it. No 
other stone can rival it for bridge work, for marine work, and for street paving and curbing. 
In all these uses Mount Airy granite has been tried and tested. It has no superior. 

The natural territory for the use of the Mount Airy granite extends from New York 
and Buffalo on the east, to Omaha and Kansas City on the west, and from Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Milwaukee and Chicago north, all the way southward to New Orleans. It has already 
found a market in many places in this vast area. In some cities, as, for example, in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington and Cincinnati, its use is quite general. In the entire area specified above 
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it can be laid down at prices competitive with those of any other granites, and oftentimes with 
the best limestone and sandstone, and even with local stone. 


ey 





The production of stone for building purposes is one of the largest and most important industries: in th 
United States. Fortunes have been made in the production of Indiana limestone and Ohio sandstone, and in the marbles 
of Vermont and the granites of Maine. The business of Tuk Nortu CARo.ina GRANITE CorPoRATION is destined to beas 
big as any single stone-producing industry in the country. For 1905 an output of $350,000 is confidently expected ; for a9, 
$400,000 ; and for 1907, or at latest 1908, $500,000. In ten years the business will reach the million dollar mask. These figues 
are not guess work. They are based upon an intimate knowledge of what the demand for the Mount Airy granite reallyis, 


. The profits are reasonably good ; from fifteen to eighteen per cent. on the gross annual output. Suct: is past 
experience. A superior plant equipment will make the rate of profit considerably greater. The present necd of the 
quarries is simply a larger plant and a larger working capital to take care of the larger business that is coming—coming 
faster than the present equipment of the quarries can provide for. (ote—Our last important contract was for $107,645.50 
—granite for the new National Museum building at Washington, D.C.) 


Ten thousand shares, $100,000, are now offered for sale. The price is par, $10 a share, Subscriptions should be 
sent direct to the Head Office of the Corporation. The terms of payment are ten per cent. on application and the remainder 
in three equal payments in thirty, sixty, and ninety days, 


Subscriptions may be for either Preferred or Common Stock. The Preferred Stock bears a seven per cent. cums. 
lative dividend. The directors believe that within three years the Common Stock will be bearing a ten per cent. divi. 
dend or even better, and that it will be equal in earning power to the Preferred Stock right from the start. 


The directors of THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION feel a pardonable pride in being able to 
make the following statement :—Contracts are already secured and in hand for granite to be supplied and work to 
be done on which the assured profit will be amply sufficient to pay dividends on the entire capital stock of the Cor. 
poration, both Preferred and Common (including the $100,000 now offered for sale) at the rate per cent. of the Pre- 
ferred Stock (7 per cent. per annum) from the organization of the Corporation to the end of the year 1905, evenij 
not another dollar’s worth of business be secured during that time. 


Prospective investors may possibly desire to inquire which the directors think to be the better investment, the Pre. 
ferred Stock or the Common, Investors must make their own choice. Almost without exception those most familiar with 
the properties have put their faith in the Common Stock and have made their investments in it. While undoubtedly the 
Preferred Stock will steadily increase in value, it is equally certain that the Common Stock will increase in value at a much 
taster rate. The management of the quarries believe that in five years the Common Stock will be worth at least double its 


present price, 
Signed for the Directors. 
COLIN FRASER, 


CHARLES H, DIX, President. 
Acting Treasurer. 





The ultima‘e success of any commercial undertaking depends on the management. The promoters of THE NoRTH CAROLIA 
GRANITE CORPORATION believe that they have in their management men of the highest character and integrity, and of the safest and 
most desirable sort of business experience. The practical management of the affairs of the Corporation will devolve principally 

upon the President, Mr. Fraser, the Vice-President, Mr. Thomas Woodroffe, and the Assistant Treasurer, Mr. George Woodroffe, Mr. 
Fraser is a man of tried financial experience, cautious and conservative, but at the same time wholesomely and aggressively ener- 
getic. The Messrs. Woodroffe have been the operators of the Mount Airy Quarries almost from the beginning, and it is to their busi- 
ness foresight and capability that the excellent reputation of the Mount Airy Quarries as a business en‘erprise has hitherto been 
principally due. 

NOTE.—Dividends on the Preferred Stock (seven per cent. cumulative) are payable January first and July first. Dividends 
on the Common Stock are payable March first and September first. All surplus earnings over what is necessary to pay the Preferred 
Stock dividends go to the holders of the Common Stock. All stock issued is dated the day of full payment and becomes dividend 
bearing from that date. The financial year and half year of the Corporation end December 31st and June 30th respectively. 





APPLICATIONS MAY BE MADE AS FOLLOWS: 


MR. C. H. DIX, Acting Treasurer, 
THE NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION, 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 

DEAR SIR:—Please en‘er my name for Shares of the Capital Stock of Tue Nortu Carouia 
Granite CorporaTIon at Ten Dollars a Share. I enclose my cheque for $.... being ten per cent. of the whole amount, 
and | agree to pay the remainder in three equal instalments of $ each, in thirty, sixty, and ninety days. It is under- 
stood that the stock when issued will bear the date of final payment and become dividend bearing from that date. 


ee 





P. S.—A booklet of handsome views (photographic half-tones) illustrating the work of the quarries, their ex- 
tent etc., giving some idea also of the Big Stone Mountain properties, will be sent to any address on application. 
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of Dollars 
Worth of 


Time 


is daily measured 
by the 


ELGIN 


Watch 


Over eleven million Elgin 
Watches have been made 
for people whose time is 
precious. The aggregate 
value of the time measured 
daily by all these watches 
is many millions of dollars. 
Send for ‘‘ Timemakers and 
Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 


joint history of the locomo- 
tive and the watch. 


Sent free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 
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READING NOTICES 


AN INTERESTING GOLLECTION OF PRINTS, 


Some very beautiful reproductions of original pain 
and drawings by old and modern masters. as well’as — 
masterpieces in architecture and sculpture, are included in 
Braun’s Carbon Prints. The French school of art is par. 
ticularly well represented. More than 100,000 subjects 
pear in the collection. The best offerings at the Frene 
salons are among the art themes obtainable in Braun.s Car. 
bon Prints. For illustrated catalogue, costing 50 cents, or g 
smaller list sent free on uest, address Braun, Clement 
& Cie., 249 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





BAKER’S GOCOA GETS ANOTHER 
GRAND PRIZE. 

The Grand Prize of the St. Louis World’s Fair for sup- 
riority of Cucoa and Chocolate ) vy goes to the 
famous house of Walter Baker Co., Dorchester, Mase 
This is the highest award ever — in this country. The 

The Company was established in 1780, and has received 43 
awards from the great expositions in Europe and America, 


STEEL GEILINGS. 

The Northrop steel ceilings are made in special design; 
suitable for any room in the house. If you are buildings 
new house or rebuilding an old one it will pay you to send 
diagrams of the rooms to The Northrop, (oburn & Dodge 
Co., 2% come St., New York, who will cheerfully furnish 
you Ss. 


em 








These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package. 


‘Farwell & Rhines, WateNown, N. Y., U.S.A, 


DON’T COUGH 


— USE — 


DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 
It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 
For sale by Druggists in three sizes: 
25C., soc. and $1.00 a bottle. 











DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERIGAN EXGHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
128 Broadway, New York, October 18, 1904. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this bank, held 
to-day, a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5%) PER CENT. onthe 
capital stock was declared, payable November ist, proximo, to 
stockholders of record at close of business October 18th, 1904. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


THE NASSAU BANK. 
New York, Oct. 26, 1%. 


108D CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 








A semi annual. dividendof FOUR (4) PER CENT. was this day de" 


clared out of the earnings of the last six months, payable, free of 
tax, on and after Nov. 1. Transfer books closed until Nov. 2. 


W. &. ROGERS, Cashier. 


MINNEAPOLIS 8 ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 
Coupons due November ist, 1904, frum Consolidated Mortgage 
FIVE PER CENT. Bonds of this Company will be paid on and 
after that date upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust 
Company, No. 54 Wall Street, New York. 
F, H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
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NEW YORK CGENTRAL 8 HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD GCOMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, Oct. 27, 1904. 


Adividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. on the 
cpl'al s ock of the ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDENSBURG 
RAILROAD COMPAN Ywill be paid by the New York — entral 
and Hudson River Railroad Company, Lessee (under the provisions 
of the con‘ract ween the two companies), at this office, on 
ani afier November 15, 1904, to stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer books on October 31, 1904. 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY. 
FIVE PER CENT. THREE YEAR GOLD COUPON NOTES, 
Coupons from these notes by their terms payable on Novem 
ber 1, 1904, at the office of its treasurer, in the city of New York 
or,at the holder’s option, at the office of its Treasurer in the 
City of Boston, will be paid in New York by the Manhattan Trust 
Company, 20 Wall Street, or in Boston by the National Bank of 
Commerce, Sears Building. 
WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER 
GOMPANY. 
The coupons of the debenture bonds of this Company, due Nov 


ist, 1904, will be paid on and after that date at the National Park 
Bank, New York. 








JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL 


STUYVESANT FISH, Vice 
ce-Pres’t, JOHN C. McKEON, 
EDWARD J. 








The National Park Bank of New York 
ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Sarplus, $10,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Geo: 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt. . Rockhill Pot.s, Augus: 
Belmont, Kichard Delafield, Francis R. A pleton John Jacob 
Astor, George 8. Hickok, Geo Frederte Vietor, Cornelius 


Vanderbiit, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, Lewis Cass Led: 
Gilbert G. Thorne —_ _ r 


1875— - 


rge 8. 


yard. 





The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 


29th Y 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - BAR 





WE OWN AND OFFER 


$100,000 
Chicago Edison Ist Mortgage 5s 


DUE 1926, CALLABLE 1911 
Net earnings six times interest. 


Stock dividends of 8% for fifteen years. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





GS% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and-far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person. giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
Exchange. One national Bank president has ,in- 


vested $50,000 of his own money with me and 
$25,000 in trust funds. 


WwW. L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 





Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, - ~ ~ - - 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. 


$2,000,000.00 
$12,260,114.79 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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NOTIGE TO HOLDERS OF |OREGON SHORT 
LINE RAILROAD GOMPANY FOUR PER 
GENT. AND PARTIGIPATING TWENTY- 
FIVE-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


You are hereby notified that the Oregon Short Line Rail- 
road Company has duly determined to redeem and will ree 
deem all of its Four Per Gent. and Participat- 
ing Twenty-Five-Year Gold Bonds, issued under 
the Trust Indenture, dated July 17, 1902, executed by said 
Railroad Company to The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, as Trustee, which may be'outstanding on the 
first day of February, 1905, at their face value and a pre- 
mium of two and one-half per cent. and the accrued interest 
and dividend payments (if any), on the first day of 
February, 1905, after which dateinterest and dividend 
payments upon all of said bonds will cease to accrue; and 
that upon presentation of the said bonds and of all unpaid 
coupons appertaining to the Coupon Bonds at the office or 
agency of the said Railroad Company at No. 120 Broadway, 
in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, on said 
first day of February, 1905, the principal of said bonds, to- 
gether with the interest and dividend payments (if any) then 
due thereon, and a premium of two and one-half per cent. of 
the face value of said bonds, will be paid by the undersigned 
Treasurer. 


Oregon Short Line Railroad Gompany, 


By FREDERIC V. 8S. CROSBY, Treasurer, 
120 Broadway, New Y ork City. 
New York, N.Y., October 27, 1904. 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 


OREGON SHORT LINE 


RAILROAD CO. 
Four Per Gent. and Participating 
Twenty-five-Year Gold Bonds. 


Referring to the above notice of the Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Company, we offer to the holders of 








Oregon Short Line Railroad Company Four Per Cent, 
and Participating Twenty-Five-Year Gold Bonds, 
which have been called for redemption on _Februay 
Ist, 1905, to deliver in exchange for each $1,000 
par value of such bonds, having coupon due Febn. 
ary Ist, 1905, and all coupons subsequently matur 
ing attached, temporary certificate of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company for $1,000 Oregon 
Short Line Railroad Company Four Per Cent. 
Refunding Twenty-five-Year Gold Bond, i 
coupon form, principal and interest uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed by the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company, and further to pay to holders upon 
such exchange $77.50 per bond in cash. 

The new Four Per Cent. Refunding Twenty-five 
Year Gold Bonds are to be dated December 1, 1904, 
to be payable December 1, 1929, to bear coupons for 
semi-annual interest from December 1, 1904, and to 
be redeemable at 1024%, as therein provided. Further 
particulars as to said bonds and the mortgage secur 
ing the same, can be obtained by application at ow 
office. 

This offer is subject to withdrawal with- 
out notice. 





KUHN, LOEB & COMPANY. 


New York, October 28, 1904. 


What Is Daus’ Tip- Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” & 
the best and canpiess device for : 


100 ooten. = Gpewritisn © and 


duplicator 
deposit on ten 


ph 
10) days’ sig le 
reat of $8148, or trade $5 net 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St... New York City. 





Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 


Mutual Life Building, Nassau, Corner Cedar Street 


LONDON OFFICE, 33 Lombard Street, E. U. 
Depository of the Government of the Philippine Islands 


Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $5,000,000 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO CHEQUE OR ON CERTIFICATE. ati 
Acts as Registrar and Transfer Agent Trustee f Firms, and Individuals; and as Guardian, Executor, and Admin 
F AGent; tore akss cating charge of Real und Personal Retates. 


TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
AND COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 
DRAFTS on all parts of Great Britain, France, Germany, China, and Philippines BOUGHT and SOLD. 











JOHN W. CASTLES, President. GEORGE R. TURNBULL, Vice-President. 

BELMAN, wispevestient, JOHN GAULT y ~ + _eeeeeeeee 

ARDS, Treasure E. C. HEBBARD, Secretary. 

LAN, ‘Assistant ‘Treasurer. R.C. NEWTON, “Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS: 


Adrian Iselin, Jr., Walter G. Oakman, 
James N. Ja aryie, Norman B. Ream, 
Castles, R. fugestns D, Jails ~ ag i Mok ‘Twombly 

Walter R. Gillette, ar! Henderso wittt Ls Morton, - Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


Lenden Committee : ARTHUR J. FRASER Cha Chafvinan ; DONALD C. HALDEMAN. 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


162 Monroe Street CHICACO 


$500,000 


Capita! paid nail - - - 
350,000 


Surplus, = ih aE 








ee 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 

ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
William Best Fred. Cc. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F.M. Blount J.R. Waish 
L. A. Walton 
OFFICERS 
J.R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 


Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C.HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 














IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGAGES 


FoR SATE. 
To net investor 54. 
KIRKVILLE SAVINGS BANK, Kirkville, lowa. 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, ° $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, = -« «© « « %0,943,508.01 

Surplus, «= «© «© s «# «# 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


ORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
——- of Agents for Southern New York. 





New \ 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1004, # $365,784,010.50 
Liabilities, - - 32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 


forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
GASH Lp ap id upon all poe 
Every policy has orsed thereon the rom surrender and paid 
insurance — to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


chusetts Statu Statu 
I rates, an and values for any age sent on application to 
‘8 





Pamphlets 
the Oompa 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, [IASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January rst, 1904. 
LIABILITIES, . - - - - = 2,064,170.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability ot 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, 
good judgment as to what most people need and 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEw YorK. Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours ? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire. 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National o Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 
Capital Stock all cash 


Re-Insurance Reserve 
Unsettled Losses and other claims 
Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. lst, 1904 


JAMES NICHOLS, President, B_ BR. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. SMITH, Asst Secretary 





$23 249,248.36 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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Annual 
Statement 


—OF THE — 
1817 


——FIRE 
ASSOCIATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
gat 407 and 409 Walnut St. 





JANUARY 1, 1904. 
ASSETS, - . ° 
LIABILITIES, 


$6, 332,403.74 
’ $500,000.00 
680.76 

4,570,920.05 
921,802.98 

— OFFICERS — $6,332,403.74 


ELIHU C. IRVIN, Frestiont 
. H. CON ERMAN, Vice-President. 











MARINE and INLAND. INSURANG 


Atlantic Mutual 3 
Onsurance Company 


OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organizei in 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RISKS AND WILL ISSUE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies, 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter. 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are. issued bear- 
ing interest unt! ordered to be redeemed, in ac. 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t, 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’. 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against 
Loss or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Per- 
sons caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


L. 1.3 BRAINTRD, “President. Treasurer. 
r B, PIERCE, Secre : 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK. Assistant Secretary. 


American Fire 
Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-fourth 
Annual Statement, 





TOTAL sgenTs. "Jan. 1st, 1904.. ..$2,832,840.45 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





1850——_ THE —1904 


United States Life Insurance Ot 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. . 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
JAMES R. PLUM, 1 - Leather 
CLARENCE H.KELSEY, Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust (o- 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Pres’t Chem. Nat, Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but alsoan 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD &. 
COCHRAN, 34 Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,600,000 
- $45,000,000 


Assets over e ° ° e 
Insurance in force over ° 


to hold thirteen copies of Tat 


BI N D ERS INDEPENDENT will be furnished by 
us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Ege E; 
Wishes are good 
When backed by deeds 
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Actions to-day bring 


Re sults for [ 








HENRY B. HYDE 


f DONT WISH 
. that you and your family may 
always have as much reason for thanks- 


giving as you have now. Act and make 
sure of it. 


A policy in the EQUITABLE on the New 
Ofosonabehereleccws bel-ia-UGeelsenas Opaletonyseslaens 
plan will provide a yearly income for 
your family — commencing just when 
— they need it. Or it will provide a yearly 
= income for yourself — cornmencing 
= just when you need it. 

























; \ 
ee Splendid opportunities tor mei of \character to act as represeritatives 
Set Write to GAGE E. TARBELL, 2%? Vice President 














For full information fill out this Goupon, or write 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 B’ way, N.Y., Dept. 79. 


Please send me information regarding a Continuous Instalment Endowment for $ 
if issued to a person 


Name 
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Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
Rew York 














An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need Accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 


absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 





—44TH YEAR—— 





Home Life Insurance Company 


256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE E. IDE, 


Admitted Assets 
Policy Reserve, Etc 
Dividend-Endowment Fund. 


$15,102,840.00 
12,754,653.00 
1,142,219.00 


President. 


$1,126,769.00 
69,410,582.00 


Net Surplus 
Insurance in. Force 





Ghartered 1866 


Ghe 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN: 
GEO. E. KEENEY, Pres’t. 


Up-to-the hour in business methods, 
in contracts, in plans. 


BEST Insurance to Sell or Buy. 


INVESTIGATE. 
$25,500,000 Paid to Beneficiaries. 


CHAS. H. BACALL, Bec’y. 





Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; semporary, guatat 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants, 
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Do you know what com- 
panies you.are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policics 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 
Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


- CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


** Insure in an American Company.”’ 





FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, Presiden 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 


Mutual Reserve Life tH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK Mutual Life Insurance 
P ee 
Pe ong meet Company 
OF BOSTON. 
Assurance in Force, -  $120,000,000 


Assets Dec. 31, 1903, $27,133,640 
Paid Policyholders in 23 years, $8,000,000 ‘ain. sn 


$3,009,059 





AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
AMERICAS AND EUROPE Surplus, ° ° 
Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contracts 
Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


MUTUAL RESERVE LIFE| poranp 0. LAMB, 


INSURANCE COMPANY Vice-President. 


Mutual Reserve Building New York Offi - St. Paul Building. 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, - ~- NEW YORK F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 
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Pears’ Lavender Water like Pears’ Soap takes precedence = 
over all others after once being used. : 


“All rights secured." 








